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THE MANDOLINATA. 


THE night is still, the windows are open, 
The air with odors is sweet ; 

Hark ! some one is humming the mandolinata 
Along the open street. 

The mandolinata! Ah me! as I hear it, 
Before me you seem to rise 

From the other world, with your gentle pres- 


ence, 
Your tender and smiling eyes. 


How we jested together, and hummed together 
That old and threadbare song, 
With forced intonations and quaint affecta- 
tions, 
That ended in laughter long! 
How oft in the morning beneath your window 
I framed to it bantering words, 
And heard from within your sweet voice an- 
swer 
With a flute-tone like a bird’s! 


And you opened your shutters and sang, 
“Good morning, 
O troubadour, gallant and gay!” 
And I chanted, “O lovely and lazy lady, 
I die of this long delay! 
Oh, hasten, hasten!” “I’m coming, I’m com- 
ing, 
Thy lady is coming to thee ;” 
And then you drew back in your chamber 
laughing — 
Oh, who were so foolish as we? 


Ah me! that vision comes up before me ; 
How vivid and young and gay ! 

Ere death like a sudden blast blew on you, 
And swept life’s blossoms away. 

Buoyant of spirit, and glad and happy, 
And gentle of thought and heart ; 

Ah! who would believe you were mortally 

wounded, 

So bravely you played your part ? 


We veiled our fears and our apprehensions, 
With hopes that were all in vain; 

It was only a sudden cough and spasm 
Betrayed the inward pain. 

In the midst of our jesting and merry laughter, 
We turned aside to sigh, 

Looked out of the window, and all the land- 


scape 
Grew dim to the brimming eye. 


And at last, one pleasant summer morning, 
When roses were all in bloom, 

Death gently came with the wandering breezes 
To bear your spirit home. 

A smile on your lips —a tender greeting — 
And all that was once so gay 

Was still and calm, with a perfect sadness, 
And you had passed away. 





THROUGH the casement the wind is moaning, 
On the pane the ivy crawls, 

The fire is faded to ashes, 
And the black brand, broken, falls. 
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The voices are gone, but I linger, 
And silence is over all ; 

Where once there was music and laughter 
Stands Death in the empty hall. 


There is only a dead rose lying, 
Faded and crushed on the floor ; 
And a harp whose strings are broken, 
That Love will play no more. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. W. W. S. 


SUNLIGHT ON THE SEA. 


THE August glamor falls upon the sea, 
What time the east is flushed with roseate 
dawn, 
And the brown sails on the horizon-line 
Show out, a stately troop of messengers, 
To all the climes of earth. ? 


The clover-fields 
Are pink with fragrant blossoms, and the corn 
Its red-gold earlets rustles in the breeze, 
That sea-born, on the white cliffs gently stirs 
With whispering music the rich harvest-fields, 
And softly dies away. 


Upheaves the breast 
Of slumbering ocean, glimmering in the sun 
With green and purple sheen : and on the belt 
Of yellow sand that bounds the wide seashore, 
Beat the foam-crestlets of the breaking waves, 
With murmurous ripple: on the shingle-beds, 
Drawn up in grim array, the fisher-boats 
Their black-tarred hulls show in the flickering 


light— 
The golden sunlight shimmering on the sea ! 
Chambers’ Journal. A. H. B. 


HALF-HEARTED. 


IF I could love thee, Love, a little more, 
If thy fair love outlived the brief sweet 





rose — 

If in my golden field were all thy store, 

And all my joy within thy garden close, — 
Then would I pray my heart to be full fond 
Forever, and a little bit beyond. 


If daffodil and primrose were not frail, 

If snowdrop died not ere the dying day — 
If I were true as Daphnis in the tale, 

If thou couldst love as Juliet in the play, — 
Then would I teach my heart to be full fond 
Forever, and a little bit beyond. 


But since I fear I am but wayward true, 

And — false, fair love, thou seem’st 
to be— 

Since I some day must sigh for something new, 

And each day thou for life’s monotony, — 

Prithee, stay here ere yet we grow too fond, 

And let me pass a little bit beyond. 





Macmillan’s Magazine. J. S. 














HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


BY PROFESSOR SEELEY. 
I. 


I HAVE been engaged for ten years in 
teaching history at one of our great uni- 
versities. The period has been critical in 
our academical development. The stud- 
ies of Cambridge have in this time be- 
come more wide and various than ever 
before, and among other new disciplines 
that of history has acquired influence and 
organization. Not only do many students 
now devote almost their whole time to 
this study, struggling for historical honors 
with the ambition which twenty years ago 
no subjects but mathematics and classics 
could inspire, but — what interests me still 
more — there has formed itself among the 
graduates, and in the teaching class of the 
university, a group of specialists, small as 
yet, but full of ardor, and steadily increas- 
ing ia number, whose lives are devoted to 
historical study in the most comprehensive 
sense of the word. They move in no rut, 
and are cramped by no limitations; they 
wrestle freely with the question — What is 
the object of history, and what is its meth- 
od? How ought it to be studied, and how 
ought it to be taught? 

These papers will present some of the 
more general views about the study and 
teaching of history which have been 
reached by one of these specialists. They 
will have at once a scientific and an educa- 
tional bearing. They will be addressed in 
the first instance neither to the general 
reader nor to the pure scientific theorist, 
but rather to those engaged in the higher 
education — those who inquire practically 
what place history is to fill in our national 
culture, and how the teaching of it as al- 
ready established in schools and universi- 
ties, and also in literature, may be made 
more reasonable and more useful. 


Two broad movements are now observa- 
ble in the historical world. One aims at 
making history accessible and readable, 
the other aims at giving it the exactness of 
ascience. I can most easily explain my 


own view by making some observations 
upon these two movements in turn. 


Let 





7°7 
us look first at the great effort that has 
been made to popularize history and bring 
it within the reach of all the world. We 
have all heard how the romances of Walter 
Scott brought history home to people who 
would never have looked into the ponder- 
ous volumes of professed historians, and 
many of us confess to ourselves that there 
are large historical periods which would 
be utterly unknown to us but for some 
story either of the great romancer or one 
of his innumerable imitators. Writers, as 
well as readers, of history were awakened 
by Scott to what seemed to them the new 
discovery that the great personages of 
history were after all men and women of 
flesh and blood like ourselves. Hence in 
all later historical literature there is visible 
the effort to make history more personal, 
more dramatic than it had been before. 
We can hardly read the interesting “ Life of 
Lord Macaulay” without perceiving that 
the most popular historical work of modern 
times owes its origin in a great measure to 
the “ Waverley Novels.” Macaulay grew 
up in a world of novels; his conversation 
with his sisters was so steeped in remi- 
niscences of the novels they had read to- 
gether as to be unintelligible to those who 
wanted the clue. His youth and early 
manhood witnessed the appearance of the 
“Waverley Novels” themselves. Year 
after year he saw history made the fashion 
by this fascinating pen, and historical per- 
sons, Louis XI. or the Stuart kings, made 
as rveal—for this is the phrase we com- 
monly use —as only imaginary persons, 
Achilles or Lear or Don Quixote or Rob- 
inson Crusoe, had ever been to the major- 
ity of mankind before. Macaulay tells us 
himself that in his rambles about the 
streets of London his brain was commonly 
busy in composing imaginary conversa- 
tions among historical persons ; these con- 
versations, he says, were like those in the 
“ Waverley Novels.” Thus trained, he be- 
came naturally possessed by the idea which 
is expressed over and over again in his 
essays, and which at last he realized with 
such wonderful success, the idea that it 
was quite possible to make history as in- 
teresting as romance. There is perhaps 
something a little odd, when we think of it, 
in the notion that what is real may, by 
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proper skill in the handling, be brought 
home to us as muchas if it were imaginary. 
Novelists had before been praised for the 
magic skill with which they had made fic- 
tion look like truth. In a bookish age 
there was room for a magician who should 
reverse this feat, and charm mankind 
equally by making truth look like fiction. 

Macaulay is only the most famous of a 
large group of writers who have been pos- 
sessed with the same idea. As Scott 
founded the historical romance, he may be 
said to have founded the romantic history. 
And to this day it is an established popu- 
lar opinion that this is the true way of 
writing history, only that few writers have 
genius enough for it. The characters, itis 
thought, should start into life at the histo- 
rian’s touch. His descriptions, it is 
thought, cannot be too vivid, nor his narra- 
tive too exciting. As the object of a book 
is to be read, it is clear, so runs the popu- 
lar argument, that the best book is that 
which is most readable. It is inconceiva- 
ble to the popular mind that a man should 
write a book which it is difficult to read, 
when he might have written a delightful 
and fascinating one. A historical work 
therefore written in these days, if it is only 
as interesting as histories used to be be- 
fore the days of Scott and Macaulay, or if 
it is at all difficult to read, is popularly 
regarded as missing its mark. It is taken 
for granted that the writer meant it to be 
like a romance, only he wanted imagina- 
tion; of course he did not mean it to be 
tough reading, only he was stupid, and had 
not the talent of explaining things clearly. 
In like manner I have observed that many 
teachers of history take it for granted that 
the problem before them is how to present 
history in a form which shall be attractive 
to their pupils, how to appeal to their imag- 
inations. They say that they find some 
parts of history leave their pupils cold, 
but others visibly take hold of them, fix 
their attention, kindle the eye, and make 
the breath come quick; and they infer, as 
a matter of course, that these interesting 
parts should be selected for teaching, and 
the uninteresting parts passed over. 

Now this popular opinion is plausible 
enough, particularly when we consider how 
history first began, and what its object was 
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for many ages supposed and assumed to 
be. Is it not the function of Clio to keep 
alive the memory of famous deeds ? and is 
she not a muse. Evidently then she must 
speak to the great world, and with the 
sound of atrumpet. It is not her part to 
plod along the ground in creeping prose ; 
her sphere is the open sky, and she moves 
upon the wings of poetry. There is much 
reason in this; and it is most right and 
desirable that there should always be his- 
torians of the type of Macaulay. Noble 
deeds should be told in splendid language ; 
great events should pass before us in 
swelling and stately narrative. Nay, even 
the historical romance perhaps has its 
place, though that is more doubtful. The 
element of falsity that will creep in where 
pleasure, rather than truth, is the object, 
is here admitted too freely; in critical 
times like these the mature taste rebels 
against flights of imagination which in 
Shakespeare’s time, when all history was 
but a proud tradition, were natural. But 
boys and girls at any rate need not be 
grudged their historical romance, and one 
would pity the boy that had not read 
“ Tvanhoe,” in spite of its historical blun- 
ders. 

On the other hand it must be urged 
against this kind of history that very few 
subjects or periods are worthy of it. Once 
or twice there have appeared glorious 
characters whose perfection no eloquence 
can exaggerate; once or twice national 
events have arranged themselves like a 
drama, or risen to the elevation of an epic 
poem. But the average of history is not 
like this ; it is indeed much more ordinary 
and monotonous than is commonly sup- 
posed. The serious student of history has 
to submit to a disenchantment like that 
which the experience of life brings to the 
imaginative youth. As life is not much 
like romance, so history when it is studied 
in original documents looks very unlike 
the conventional representation of it 
which historians have accustomed us to. 
It is much more uniform and ruled by rou- 
tine; there is less in it both of virtue and 
vice, of extraordinary wisdom or insane 
folly, than is supposed. You are at first 
disposed to ask yourself what can be the 
use of mastering a mass of detail at once 
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so intricate and so dull; you do not recog- 
nize there the splendid things, nor yet the 
interesting things, which historians pro- 
fess to have discovered. Where they saw 
an act of heroic virtue, you find only an 
ordinary piece of official routine; the crime 
which they denounced in tragic tones turns 
out, when you understand the point of view 
of the accused person, to have been a 
perfectly natural action. And where some 
great event has happened, a nation glo- 
riously emancipated, or falling ignomin- 
iously, you do not find the proportion you 
expected between the events themselves 
and the actors in them. This man, whom 
posterity execrates as the author of a na- 
tion’s ruin, turns out to have been a very 
respectable and intelligent person; that 
admired liberator or worshipped triumpha- 
tor you find to have been wholly unin- 
teresting. In short you find the maxim 
that “historical personages were men and 
women of flesh and blood like ourselves ” 
to be for most practical purposes untrue. 

What is perhaps more annoying still, 
you find that on many of the questions 
which it would be most interesting to de- 
cide, no conclusion whatever is attainable. 
In the way of making history as interest- 
ing as romance, there is not only the ob- 
stacle that the persons and events very 
often turn out on examination to have 
been actually uninteresting, but also an- 
other obstacle. The romancer is never 
troubled by want of knowledge ; he knows 
everything, all the family relations, all the 
intimate thoughts of his personages. 
Whatever the reader wants to know, he 
can tell him; he can supply whatever is 
necessary to create a complete and satis- 
fying impression on the reader’s imag- 
ination. But the historian knows very 
little. Of the real facts, of the lives of 
his personages, only a contemptibly small 
fragment has been preserved. No doubt, 
if his imagination be strong, he will piece 
together the information he has, and in- 
stinctively shape for himself some theory 
which will combine them all; but if his 
judgment be as strong as his imagination, 
he will hold very cheap these conjectural 
combinations, and will steadfastly bear in 
mind that, as a historian, he is concerned 
with facts, and not with possibilities. 





I cannot but think that the splendid 
success of Macaulay and some others in 
making history interesting has done a mis- 
chief which it is now very difficult to re- 
pair. It has spoiled the public taste, and 
in the natural course this corruption has 
reacted upon the writers of history. It 
has given currency to a notion that the 
seriousness of the old histrionic style is as 
much out of date as the old stagecoach. 
In a sense this is true ; no one would com- 
plain of Macaulay for laughing as he does 
at “the dignity of history,” if he had in 
view only the solemn diplomatic airs of 
the old school, and the etiquette which 
forbade them to use plain words, or speak 
of plain things. But an impression has 
been produced that he has laid down a 
royal road to historical knowledge, and it 
is therefore necessary to say once again 
that there are no royal roads to knowledge. 
We must all of us know well enough of 
what heavy stuff history is made; acts of 
Parliament, budgets and taxation, currency, 
labyrinthine details of legislation and ad- 
ministration ; topics, in short, which be- 
come the most tiresome in the world as 
soon as they have passed from the order 
of the day. Nevertheless we imagine that 
since Macaulay’s time it has become pos- 
sible to deal with all these ponderous mat- 
ters ina satisfactory manner, and yet never 
inflict on the reader the most passing sen- 
sation of effort or fatigue. He shall be 
put in possession of all that he can need 
to know, and yet be troubled with no tire- 
some Statistics or bewildering details. To 
him, by some magic, Parliamentary debates 
shall be always lively, officials always men 
of strongly-marked, interesting character. 
There shall be nothing to remind him of 
the blue-book or the law-book, nothing 
common or prosaic; but he shall sit as in 
a theatre and gaze at splendid scenery and 
costume. He shall never be called upon 
to study or to judge, but only to imagine 
and enjoy. His reflections, as he reads, 
shall be precisely those of the novel- 
reader; he shall ask— Is this character 
well drawn? is it really amusing? is the 
interest of the story well sustained, and 
does it rise properly towards the close? 
The final result is that to the general pub- 
lic no distinction remains between history 
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and fiction. That the history is true and 
well-authenticated, that the proper author- 
ities have been consulted as a matter of 
course, they make no doubt. All such 
matters they leave to the historian, whom 
they assume to understand his business, 
and they feel particularly obliged to him 
for not troubling them with details about 
them. History in short is deprived of 
any, even the most distant association with 
science, and takes up its place definitively 
as a department of belles-lettres. 

Now it is very difficult for the historian 
to resist the corrupting influence of such a 
public opinion, especially where he is not 
able to appeal from public opinion to the 
opinion of the learned. There are cases 
where he can do this, and others where he 
cannot. Mr. Grote, for instance, could 
take his own austere course in tranquillity, 
for the judgment on his work lay entirely 
in the hands of the learned. But in other 
cases such an appeal is scarcely possible. 
For there are whole periods of history 
which, in England at least, it is no one’s 
special business to study and understand. 
On the French Revolution, for instance, 
there may be individuals who are deeply 
informed, but there is no class of special- 
ists answering to those who, in Greek and 
Roman history, are always prepared to 
pass an authoritative judgment on new 
works. Here on the whole the learned 
circles will be as little able to form an 
Opinion as the general public. They will 
know whether a book amuses’_ them, 
whether they find they can read it through, 
but beyond this nothing. Accordingly, in 
these periods, uneducated opinion reigns 
supreme, and dictates how history shall be 
written. And confiding in Macaulay’s 
principle, that history may be made as in- 
teresting as romance, it imperiously de- 
mands an interesting plot that shall keep 
curiosity always awake, characters well 
marked and skilfully contrasted, an easy 
flow of narrative, making the knottiest mat- 
ters of legislation and finance as easy as the 
A BC, and most of alla reasonable number 
of amusing anecdotes. It does not trouble 
itself to consider that the truth of history 
may possibly not admit of all this. Ma- 
caulay is thought to have settled that ques- 
tion, and to have shown that everything in 
history is interesting and romantic if you 
have only the eye to see it. Henceforth 
every official gentleman must be a hero, 
and every romantic popular legend is to be 
regarded, not as an exaggeration, but as 
either true, or falling short of the truth. 
The imagination will submit to no more 
‘disappointments; everything henceforth 





shall be vivid, interesting, delghtful. 
Henceforth, if the historian finds it his 
painful duty to break idols, to sweep away 
gorgeous illusions, and restore the prosaic 
truth in all its tiresome dryness and intri- 
cacy where poetry had reigned before, he 
is far enough from being praised for con- 
scientiousness, or pronounced to have 
done the proper work of a historian, who 
is a servant of truth. On the contrary, he 
is thought to be a dull fellow, and to want 
the magic pen of Macaulay. 

This means in plain words that the 
public want, and insist upon having, false- 
hood in history rather than truth. For 
what is this literary magic, when it is an- 
alyzed? There are, no doubt, different 
varieties of it. It may produce tawdry 
and vulgar pictures, or noble and delicate 
ones. But it is essentially the gift of the 
poet or ballad-singer, and when applied to 
historical facts its natural effect is to 
transform them into fables. Where the 
reality was exceptional and glorious it is 
no doubt natural that such an idealized 
version of it should come into existence, 
and we can even imagine that such a ren- 
dering may convey the reality to the pop- 
ular mind better than an exact chronicle 
would. But this is only so in one case out 
of ahundred. To require that history in 
general should be subjected to this literary 
magic is simply to insist that it shall 
be adulterated, corrupted, falsified. The 
magic so used becomes indeed a black art. 
Made a mere servant of popular wilful- 
ness, it goes to work in a vulgar mechan- 
ical manner, and simply practises a certain 
number of easy literary tricks. The trick 
of an exciting style is in fact a very easy 
one. Some one said to Goethe, * Your 
business, poet, is to touch a feeling heart !” 
But the poet’s answer was unexpected. 
“Ah those feeling hearts /” said Goethe, 
any bungler can touch them/’” And, in- 
deed, however it may be in poetry, to make 
history interesting and exciting you have 
only to followa few simple rules. All that 
is necessary is systematic exaggeration 
and occasional falsification. Public affairs 
naturally proceed, and ought to proceed, in 
a manner not at all romantic. They are 
governed, and ought to be governed, by a 
ponderous routine, by a close adherence to 
precedent in action, and to conventional 
phraseology in speech, which is most 
wearisome to read of. Let the historian 
then boldly alter all this. Let him dress 
up state papers and diplomatic notes in 
poetic diction. Let him exhibit grave 
statesmen as animated by the wild pas- 
sions of Othello and Lear. Let him pro- 
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duce them before us, not sitting before 
papers at a desk, but posing and declaim- 
ing with majestic gesture. Men love, we 
know, to hear of virtue and vice, particularly 
in extreme degrees. Let all the person- 
ages, then, be recognizably good or bad, and 
let the good people be covered with inces- 
sant panegyric, and the bad ones assailed 
with continual, lofty denunciations. By 
simple devices like these, familiar to every 
one who can use a pen, and demanding no 
genius at all, the reader’s attention may be 
kept constantly awake. It will be neces- 
sary at the same time carefully to omit 
whatever is at all intricate and difficult to 
follow, however important it may be. Nor 
must the reader be perplexed with proofs ; 
it is results that are amusing, not processes. 
Still less can he be left uncertain about 
anything, and in order that his imagination 
may be well filled out and satiated, all gaps 
in the story must be closed with conjec- 
ture, or if good evidence is wanting bad 
evidence must be made to serve the turn. 
In this way it is not only possible, but 
most easy to make history exceedingly like 
romance, and in precisely the same degree 
unlike history. But then at the expense 
of truth it is not desirable. Romantic or 
readable histories may diffuse a certain 
knowledge of historical names, characters, 
and scenes, but can any one think that 
they convey solid instruction? Nay, what 
is instructive in history is precisely that 
which it is difficult to read, that which 
cannot be understood without an effort, 
and this is what the readable history omits. 
Meanwhile, what it counts upon for its 
charm is of the nature of adulteration. 
It derives a false brilliancy from those un- 
real, sentimental, high flown fancies which, 
when they are introduced into the politics 
of our own time, instantly excite suspicion 
and contempt. 

But if it should be granted, as perhaps 
it must, that we cannot quite dispense with 
what are called readable histories, it is 
quite another question whether there is 
not a kind of history wholly different from 
this which does not aim, even by the most 
legitimate methods, at instructing the mil- 
lion. History may originally have been 
created to satisfy a popular craving, and to 
give immortality to great deeds. But it 
does not follow that this is the only, or the 
principal object of history now. In fact, 


the old, primitive, half-poetic sort of history 
has long ago suffered transformation; it 
had given place to another kind, dissimilar 
both in object and style, when Macaulay, 
taking a step.rather backward than for- 
ward, re-introduced it among us. This 





other kind of history is not poetic but 
scientific, at least in its general aim and 
tendency. Its aim is not to give pleasure 
or confer fame, but to throw light on the 
course of human affairs. It collects and 
carefully verifies facts in order to draw 
conclusions from them. These conclu- 
sions were for a long time vague enough, 
and at best rather practical than scientific ; 
they were adapted rather to afford a useful 
help to the politician than material to the 
philosophic speculator. But as in other 
departments of knowledge, as the fund of 
facts accumulated, and scientific method 
became more easy to handle, the prospect 
opened of turning useful knowledge into 
actual science, and the phrases, philosophy 
of history, science of history, etc., came 
more and more into use. We have here 
the other movement I spoke of, which is 
directly opposite to that of which I have 
taken Macaulay as the representative. 
That tended to make history popular and 
to diffuse it, but this has a manifest ten- 
dency to withdraw it altogether from gen- 
eral literature and shut it up in the schools. 
If in Macaulay’s hands history resembled 
a romance, and. seemed almost to strive to 
become a ballad, this other view, if it 
could be entirely realized, would turn his- 
tory into a technical scientific treatise, 
repulsive, and perhaps wholly unintelligi- 
ble, to the public. It so happened that 
this tendency also found a conspicuous 
representative among us. Mr. Buckle suc- 
ceeded in flashing it upon the public mind 
in such a way that an idea not in itself 
popular, was at once popularly understood, 
and his book made a greater hit than had 
been made by any history since Macau- 
lay’s. 

It was well that the two tendencies 
should be brought into sharp contrast, and 
that it should be understood how radically 
hostile they are to each other. In our 
older school this hostility is latent; the 
historians of the eighteenth century never 
seem to know clearly whether they are 
philosophers or poets, whether they want 
to discover laws, or to excite feelings. 
Gibbon always speaks of himself as “the 
philosopher,” yet the perpetual bombast of 
his style shows that his mind was not in a 
purely scientific frame. He reminds us of 
those early philosophers who propounded 
their systems in hexameter verse. But 
now that the two sorts of history are clear- 
ly distinguished, every historian should 
make up his mind whether he means to write 
poetry or prose. Does he want to solve 
problems and throw light on general laws, 
or does he want to fill the ears of men with 
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a glorious tale? If he elects the former 
course he must understand that he re- 
nounces the large universal audience, and 
that he has no title to the rich, colored, fas- 
cinating style. For it is not generally by 
fascinating books that the scientific knowl- 
edge of the world is augmented. Anxious 
care in the weighing of evidence, full state- 
ment of evidence that the reader may be ina 
position to judge for himself, conscientious 
precision and discrimination that nothing 
may be overstated — how is all this to be 
reconciled with the qualities that make the 
charm of a popular book? The books 
accordingly which have advanced science 
most have had scarcely any readers out- 
side the schools. Newton’s “ Principia” 
has never, that I hear, been a favorite with 
the public. Even the “ Wealth of Na- 
tions,” though it has often and justly 
been called interesting, would have no 
charm fora mind which had not already 
become interested in economic phenom- 
ena. And in history itself we may be 
sure that those works which are most per- 
vaded with exact investigation, such as 
Niebuhr, Thirlwall, and Grote, would 
never have been widely read if our classi- 
cal system of education had not prepared 
an audience for them. 

I need hardly say that it is as a depart- 
ment of science rather than as a branch 
of poetry that we study history at Cam- 
bridge. It is indeed only in this shape 
that history can be included among the 
studies of a university. The modern his- 
torian works at the same task as Aris- 
totle in his politics, as Hobbes, Locke, and 
Montesquieu. But what the old specula- 
tors attempted with very small material, 
having before them only a scanty collec- 
tion of historical facts, and these sadly un- 
sifted and lost in a mass of legend and 
exaggeration, is undertaken in this age 
with better hope, because we have the 
benefit of the critical labors of many gen- 
erations of scholars, and of the general 
improvement of scientific methods. And 
the ultimate goal towards which we press 
stands very visibly before us. We believe 
that the multitude of loose opinions about 
matters social and political which have 
been already formed, mainly by reasonings 
of a historical character, loose notions 
about liberty, about the province of govern- 
ment, about legislation and finance, about 
the stages of national and universal devel- 
opment, the relation of politics to religion, 
civilization, and culture, and many similar 
subjects, may be made by further histori- 
cal study greatly more precise and authori- 
tative. On many of these questions we 
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perceive already a good degree of agree- 
ment among thoughtful men. We believe 
that this consensus may be made much 
more complete, so that in time we may pos- 
sess a body of doctrine similar to that 
which has been already formed in politi- 
cal economy. This body of doctrine at 
last, reduced to formal propositions, may 
be introduced into education, at least to 
the extent that political economy has been. 
And thus on a large number of questions 
of the greatest importance, definite prin- 
ciples generally acknowledged may take 
the place of rhetorical commonplaces reck- 
lessly flung about by party orators ; and 
these definite principles may be held so 
firmly by all educated men that the denial 
or ignorance of them may be accounted a 
mark of incompetence. 

I have named Mr. Buckle as the writer 
who first succeeded in bringing home this 
view of history to the public mind, and 
have professed myself to concur with him 
in regarding history as concerned with 
general laws. But so much agreement is 
consistent with a great deal of disagree- 
ment. And I can define my own position 
very conveniently by stating — not so much 
my opinion about history, as how the field 
of work I mark off for myself in history 
differs from that covered by Mr. Buckle’s 
book. That book had indeed somewhat 
more success with the public than with 
students. It was much talked of, and 
opened a new view to the public, but it 
had perhaps no great effect on the course 
of speculation. It is not now very often 
referred to. But besides this it had the 
peculiarity that it scarcely dealt at all with 
political matter. History has always been 
for the most part concerned with staZes, 
their rise, development, and organization, 
and it might be expected therefore that 
the science of history would be principally 
concerned with states. This accordingly 
was the character of the old Greek at- 
tempts to form a science of history. They 
consisted partly of investigations into the 
abstract idea and definition of the state, 
partly of classifications of the states then 
open to observation. Similar in the main 
was the course of modern speculation in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Hobbes, Harrington, Locke, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, all alike investigated the nature 
of the civic tie. The science which they 
more or less dimly saw lying at the bottom 
of history was a political science, con- 
cerned with states, governments, and laws. 
Now Mr. Buckle took a different view. 
When he surveyed the whole collection 
of phenomena furnished by history, he 
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was not chiefly struck by those which were 
political. It appeared to him that histori- 
ans had been misled in attaching so much 
importance to states and governments. 
He professed to introduce a reform into 
history by turning its attention to a dif- 
ferent class of facts. He ridiculed the 
diligence with which the proceedings of 
kings, ministers, and governments had 
been chronicled, and affirmed that the 
really important and decisive agencies in 
human affairs were of a different kind. 
Man’s lot, according to him, is mainly 
determined by his relation to the physical 
world around him, and by the conception 
he is led to form of the order of nature, 
by food, by climate, by superstition, and 
science. Accordingly the main business 
of history should be with these relations 
and conceptions, and not with those gov- 
ernments which, professing to control 
everything, have in reality little influence, 
and that for the most part mischievous. 

Now historians had always acknowl- 
edged the necessity of looking occasion- 
ally beyond the state. It had been their 
practice to make occasional pauses in their 
political narrative, in order, when a con- 
venient opportunity occurred, to collect, in 
a kind of miscellany, a number of phe- 
nomena of a different kind. After every 
seven or eight chapters of politics they 
offered a single chapter on manners and 
customs, laws, religion, education, and lit- 
erature. The reform proposed by Mr. 
Buckle would have had the effect of alter- 
ing this proportion. These occasional 
chapters would have become more numer- 
ous, they would have been more methodi- 
cally arranged,and more carefully prepared, 
and by the side of them the political chap- 
ters would have dwindled in importance and 
interest. 

The principal importance of this sug- 
gestion lay, I think, in its displaying the 
mixed nature of the material of which 
history had hitherto been composed. We 
might agree or disagree with Mr. Buckle 
in holding that the political part of history 
was less important than another part which 
had hitherto been neglected, but it was 
true at any rate that history did con- 
sist of two dissimilar parts very slightly 
connected with each other. It was true 
that historians did find themselves obliged 
at intervals to pause in an awkward man- 
ner in order not to leave behind a mass of 
facts with which they felt themselves to be 
somehow concerned, though they scarcely 
knew what to do with them. In most 
countries the most imposing single object 
is the government, so that it might easily 
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be supposed that a chronicle of affairs 
affecting the government, a biography, as 
it were, of the government, was equivalent 
to a history of the country. But after all 
it is not so. A nation is not merely a 
state. It is not only a governed commu- 
nity. It is also an industrial community, 
a church, a tribe or enlarged clan —to 
mention only some of the many aspects in 
which it may be considered. Accordingly 
when the affairs of its government have 
been described, it still remains to describe 
the nation in these other aspects, and after 
the properly political phenomena come 
phenomena of several other kinds, eco- 
nomical, ecclesiastical, educational, and so 
forth. And whether or no these are more 
important than the political phenomena, 
there can be no doubt that they are of 
great importance, and fully deserve the 
most thorough treatment they can receive. 

But then, so do the political phenomena. 
No rational man can seriously deny the 
great part which has been played in human 
affairs by the institution of government. 
Mr. Buckle wavers between two views, 
sometimes declaring it insignificant, at 
other times pernicious. If it were really 
insignificant, that would be a reason for 
paying little regard to it, but its being per- 
nicious is no ground for leaving it unstud- 
ied, provided it is important. And so the 
conclusion we are led to is that the politi- 
cal phenomena should not be studied less, 
but the social phenomena more. And this 
involves an alteration in the method of 
historical writing. “Manners and cus- 
toms,” so-called, instead of having a larger 
number of chapters in our histories, should 
have histories to themselves. The child 
is grown up; should it then have a larger 
share in the house? No, but it should 
have a house of its own. 

And that means that it should have no 
place at all in the original house. In other 
words, the political historian should cease 
to insert those general surveys of literature, 
science, and everything else imaginable, of 
which we have read so many. He should 
do so because these subjects deserve to be 
seriously treated, and it is impossible for 
him, with the political history on his 
hands, to treat them seriously. Nothing, 
in fact, can be more miserably, often more 
ludicrously, unsatisfactory than these oc- 
casional chapters, which historians have 
not yet ceased to think it their duty to 
insert. One wonders what purpose they 
can be intended to serve, or to what class 
of readers they can be addressed. On 
political history the writer speaks with 
authority, but this authority he has ac- 
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quired by close and concentrated study, 
which has of itself disqualified him from 
speaking on the thousand and one subjects 
which are lightly dismissed in these occa- 
sional chapters. Philosophy, theology, 
literature, art, science, are only a few of 
these subjects, and on each of them no one 
can without years of study speak an 
authoritative word. I listen to the his- 
torian of the Elizabethan age, when he 
speaks of the trial of Mary, the diplomacy 
of Elizabeth, or the fortunes of the Span- 
ish Armada; but I do not want his opinion 
on Spenser’s versification, or Bacon’s claim 
to the title of a philosophic discoverer. 
He may review Shakespeare’s historical 
plays; they deal with political matter; it 
lies within his province to consider how 
that age regarded the past; but I am not 
anxious to know whether he prefers 
“Lear” as a tragedy to the “ Agamem- 
non,” or the English drama to the French; 
whether he is a classicist or a2 romanticist. 
Let writers deal with what they under- 
stand. Historical writing is infested more 
than any department of serious literature 
with superficial and unnecessary dogma- 
tism on subjects which lie outside the his- 
torian’s studies. 

Now the student of human affairs can 
select whichever field he prefers. He may, 
if he will, neglect political history, and 
take up some of those subjects which Mr. 
Buckle would substitute for it, and which 
have since received so much extension. 
He may become an anthropologist or so- 
ciologist. On the other hand he may take 
the very opposite course, and attach him- 
self to political history more consciously 
and more exclusively than historians used 
formerly to do. He must certainly, I 
think, if he would throw any new light 
upon the subject, renounce the old fashion 
of treating all kinds of heterogeneous 
subjects at once. But he may still place 
in the front those political phenomena to 
which the old school of historians gave 
precedence. Among the various phenom- 
ena of human life he may select the single 
phenomena of government for his investi- 

ations. He may analyze the phenomenon 
itself ; he may also classify the varieties of 
it presented by history. Considering uni- 
versal history as a vast collection of speci- 
mens of the governed community or state, 
he may make it a principal task to arrange 
these specimens under genera and species. 
This will be his descriptive politics. By 
the side of this he will place a sort of 
political physiology, and beyond both will 
come a science of the mutual relations of 
states. 





The fewness of attainable specimens of 
states and the difficulty of procuring pre- 
cise information about them, will always 
give such a political science a different 
superficial appearance to most other sci- 
ences. It will always be compelled to deal 
much in long narratives, and the task of 
authenticating the facts will always be dis- 
proportionately heavy. A student who 
has this plan in his mind will produce 
works superficially not unlike the histories 
of theold school. He will write narratives 
of public or governmental affairs. But a 
definite scientific object will be apparent 
in them. They will not deviate into ornate 
description, or be tricked out with literary 
eloquence; on the other hand they will 
not avoid difficult and technical discussions. 
Rather, since the state itself is their 
subject, and not great men or stirring 
deeds, nor even the life of the people, they 
will give peculiar prominence to everything 
relating to organization. Individuals will 
fall somewhat into the background, and 
the state itself will become the hero. The 
first question will always be, How is the 
state constituted, to what class of states 
does it belong, at what stage of its devel- 
opment does it stand, and how do the 
events of the time affect its organization? 
History, thus regarded, may be defined as 
the biography of states. 

Now I think this is the way of handling 
history which it is practically most desir- 
able to adopt in universities, and, as far as 
possible, in schools, and for this reason, 
that to study history so is to study politics 
at the same time. Nothing seems to me 
more prodigious or more ominous than 
that a nation which, like this, claims the 
most unlimited right of self-government, 
should entirely neglect to educate itself in 
politics. It is very magnanimous, no 
doubt, that every individual among us 
should claim his share, as a free man, in 
determining the policy cf the nation ; but it 
is senseless that men should put forward 
such a pretension and yet never think it 
necessary to prepare themselves for the 
exercise of the powers they claim. The 
study of politics answers to liberty as the 
duty to the right. Now to study politics is 
neither more nor less than to study history 
in the manner I have indicated. If by 
history we understand, not as in past times 
a particular sort of eloquent writing but a 
serious scientific investigation, and then 
again consider it not as mere anthropology 
or sociology, but as a science of states, then 
the study of history is absolutely the study 
of politics. And then this study, existing 
already in schools and universities, may be 
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so handled as to become in time that na- 
tional education in politics which is among 
the leading wants of the time. 

Such is my vision of the future of his- 
torical study in England. I see it made 
on the one hand scientific by the careful 
definition of its subject-matter, and on the 
other hand in the highest degree practical 
by being brought into the closest connec- 
tion with politics. Hitherto the study has 
been neither properly scientific nor prop- 
erly practical. How few among our politi- 
cians have seriously based their politics 
upon a reasoned historical philosophy ; 
how few among our historians have made 
their way through the jungle of learned 
research to definite scientific conclusions ! 

But my experience as a teacher has 
made me aware of certain obstacles which 
the student has to surmount before he can 
in this way bring his politics and his his- 
tory together and fuse them into one prac- 
tical philosophy. The nature of these 
obstacles, and the way to remove them, I 
shall consider in some future papers. 





SARAH DE BERENGER. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
(continued) 


It was past midnight, about six weeks 
after Hannah Dill’s brief sight of her 
children, when, coming home once from a 
dinner-party, Amias de Berenger let him- 
self into his own chambers with a latch- 
key. The fire in a comfortable room, very 
much cumbered with books, had been 
made up for him, and a reading-lamp was 
burning near it on a small table. 

There were bookcases ranged about his 
walls, and there were red curtains let down 
before the windows, The sound of pass- 
ing vehicles was heard, as well as the gen- 
eral murmur made by the multitudinous 
noises of London. But as Amias sat, with 
his feet on the fender, a slight tap roused 
his attention, and it was repeated several 
times. He threw up the window and 
looked out. A man at the same moment 
had withdrawn from the door, and was 
looking up. He shrank back when the 
light fell on his face, but Amias saw that it 
was his “inspired cobbler,” his favorite 
temperance lecturer, and, wondering what 
the man could want at that time of night, 
he went down and let him in. 

“ You want to speak to me?” he asked, 
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as he shut the door of his sitting-room, 
and moved to Uzziah to sit down. 

The “inspired cobbler” made no an- 
swer. His face was pale; he looked inex- 
pressibly forlorn. In his best black 
clothes, Amias had always seen him look- 
ing the picture of neatness, as if he had 
the ambition to hope that he might be 
taken for a third-rate Dissenting minister. 
Now his hair was wild, his dress disor- 
dered, his face pale. He shivered, and as 
he spread out his hands to the fire, Amias 
noticed that they were blue with cold, and 
that his breath came with a series of invol- 
untary sighs. 

“Well,” exclaimed Amias, when he did 
not speak, “ what is it, man?” 

“Sir, I can’t speak at your lecture to- 
morrow.” 

“You shculd have let me know before, 
Mr. Dill. And why cannot you?” 

“ There’s two reasons,” answered Uz- 
ziah, uttering the words with difficulty, as 
if his sighs almost suffocated him; “and 
they’re both of them as bad as they well 
can be.” 

“Indeed! I fear you mean more than 
you say.” 

“1 mean, first, that I’ve got down into 
the slough again. I did not think it could 
be; but I’ve fallen. God forgive me! I 
presumed; I was too sure of myself; and 
the drink (I was very miserable) — and the 
drink (I’d been a long way, and had noth- 
ing, and was faint) — and the drink was at 
every street-corner. I passed fifty public- 
houses, and counted them aloud to keep 
myself out, but at the fifty-first I went 
in; and I- reeled home, sir, as drunk as 
ever.” 

“T am truly sorry for you,” was all 
Amias said. 

“Oh, sir, and it took so little to over- 
come me. I went home to my poor wife ; 
and now the thirst and the longing for it 
are upon me, and I shall do it again.” 

“ No,” answered Amias; “this will go 
off ; you must notdespond. But how came 
you to be so imprudent as to walk till you 
were faint? And what misfortune has 
made you miserable?” he continued, call- 
ing Uzziah’s words to mind. 

“Oh, I am a miserable man!” was all 
the reply his “inspired cobbler” made ; 
and he sank upon his knees before the fire, 
and covered his face with his hands. 

“Tam truly sorry for you, Dill,” repeat- 
ed Amias, very much shocked. “ But the 
worst thing you can do is to talk in this 
despairing way. Pluck up courage; be a 
man. Come, I’ll give you something to 
eat at once; and I’ll see you safe into 
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our own home. But I am afraid —yes, 
am afraid you cannot speak any more at 

these meetings, — at least, for a time.” 

“T cannot eat,” answered Uzziah; “but 
you are good, sir, to say you'll walk home 
with me. I’m in such mortal fear that I 
shall be drawn into those mantraps again ; 
they catch body and soul. My head never 
would stand the half of what another man 
can take,” he moaned. “Oh, why did I 
do it! But I know: I longed for it; I 
kept muttering to myself as I came to you 
this night, ‘Oh for one drop —oh that I 
could have one drop!’ I longed for it 
more than for the air I breathe.” 

“ Did this come upon you all on a sud- 
den ?” asked Amias, 

“It came on same time as all the rest of 
the misery.” 

“ What misery?” asked Amias. 

Uzziah started up, seeming to recollect 
himself ; he sat down again, and looked at 
Amias as if he was trying to collect his 
thoughts. 

“It would not be safe to tell you,” he 
said; and instantly seemed to feel that to 
have said even that was far too much. 

= drew his chair slightly further 
off. 

“Yes, sir,” said the cobbler, as if an- 
swering his thought; “I’m no worse than 
I always have been since long before the 
day you first saw me. But you have no 
call to demean yourself to sit sonear. It’s 
more than my wife will do. I thought 
God, that knew all, had forgiven me: but 
now it’s all dark. O God, thou hast taken 
me up and cast me down.” 

“* You must not despair of the goodness 
of God. He knows the great temptation 
the constant sight and smell of drink is to 
such as you. You will recover yourself 
soon, I hope, and even, perhaps, may be 
allowed to speak again in public.” 

Amias said this because he knew what 
joy and honor it always seemed to the cob- 

ler to stand forth and utter his testimony. 

He had a ready flow of words, many anec- 

dotes at his command, and took a simple 

and harmless pride in his own popularity. 

Uzziah shook his head. “ My wife says 
no to that,” he answered, sighing; “she 
says it would be tempting providence.” 

Amias again offered him food, and when 
he would not take it, renewed the offer of 
walking home with him; and the two men 
set forth together, Amias feeling sufficient 
distrust and dislike of his companion to 
keep him very silent. But what was his 
astonishment when, having conducted the 
poor man to his own door, he knocked, 
determining to see him enter it before he 
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left him, and it was opened by his broth- 
er’s old servant, Mrs. Snaith — yes, Mrs. 
Snaith — evidently the mistress of that 
humble home, and she had a baby in her 
arms. 

He was on the point of addressing her, 
when he remembered his brother’s account 
of the interview he had lately had with 
her, and how she had begged that, if either 
of them met her with her husband, he 
would not recognize her. 

She looked aghast, but almost instantly 
recovered herself. He checked himself 
just in time, and as Uzziah passed in, said, 
as if toa stranger, “ Your poor husband 
has been with me to-night, Mrs. Dill, and 
I have walked home with him. I am very 
sorry for him, but I am full of hope that 
this will soon pass off.” 

“ Will you come in, sir?” answered 
Mrs. Dill, with entreating eyes. 

Amias entered, and Uzziah Dill went 
straight up-stairs, shutting the staircase 
door behind him. 

Mrs. Dill, who had not moved nor 
spoken again, was standing with the can- 
die in her hand listening, and her head 
slightly raised. She now set it down on 
the small deal table. “ He will not come 
down any more, poor man,” she said, 
almost in a whisper; “he has shut him- 
self in for the night, but whether to pray 
or to sleep I cannot say. Henever seems 
to have a moment’s ease of mind now,” 

“It is a piteous sight to see his repent- 
ance,” Amias answered; “but, Mrs. 
Snaith ——” 

“ Mrs. Dill, sir.” 

“Yes — Mrs. Dill. You must not let 
him get morbid; I mean that you should 
encourage him. He ought not to think 
that such a fault is past reprieve.” 

“What fault, sir?” asked Mrs. Dill, 
with a certain air of fluttered distress. 
“ Oh yes, sir — yes, sir; he was overcome 
by temptation, and he fell.” She trembled 
now, and looked so faint and frightened, 
that Amias could not answer at once, he 
was too much surprised; but when she 
repeated, “Overcome by temptation, and 
he fell—that was what you meant,” he 
at once perceived that both husband and 
wife had more on their minds than a mere 
drunken fit, and he again experienced the 
strange revulsion against this man which 
had impelled him to draw away his chair. 
He did not like to hear his footsteps over- 
head. 

“Mrs. Dill,” he said, leaning towards 
her as he sat, and speaking in a whisper, 
“T have thought of that poor man, your 
husband ——” 
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“Yes, sir; my husband.” 

“ Well, I have thought of him as a saint.” 

* And so have I, Mr. Amias.” 

“But you are very much in fear of 
him?” 

“1 believe he is a saint, sir.” 

“T think you ought to answer me. Are 
you in bodily fear of him?” 

“No, sir, I am not. He is perfectly 
gentle, and a pious Christian, poor crea- 
ture, when he is sober, and I trust in the 
mercy of God that he will not drink again. 
He and I have kneeled down together, and 
begged and prayed the Lord that he never 
might so fall again; and I do believe, sir, 
that we are heard.” 

“ And yet, Mrs. Dill, when you opened 
the door, if ever I saw a woman’s face 
express mortal fear, yours was that face.” 

Mrs. Dill said nothing. 

“It is only a few days, is it, since this 
took place — since he got drunk ?” 

“ Only a few days.” 

Amias pondered, and at last said, “I do 
not like to leave a person whom I have 
long known and respected in any danger, 
or in such a state of terror as I found 
you.” 

“I was afraid, sir, when I heard the 
knock, for how should I know that it was 
"Ou ? ” 

Amias looked at her; the words “ You 
are afraid for him, then, not of him?” 
were almost on his lips, but he spared 
her. 

“TI don’t fare to regard a few pangs of 
fright, more or less,” she presently added, 
“my life, sir, is so full of misery; but 
when I saw Mr. de Berenger, and now 
that I see you, I know what a wide gulf 
there is betwixt me and that happy life I 
led, when I went in and out without fear, 
and lived so quiet and respectable, all 
comforts about me, and answered the door 
without any alarm, and —and waited on 
my dear young ladies.” 

She could not possibly forbear to speak 
of her children, so sore was her longing to 
hear of their welfare. Amias, who took 
her mention of them chiefly as a proof, 
among others, of her regrets for her old 
occupation and the old place, felt as if 
desire to talk of them was all hisown. A 
glow came into his dark cheek, and a flash 
into his eyes. It became evident to him 
that he ought to indulge himself — their 
old nurse naturally wished to hear about 
them —and almost with reverence the 
lover allowed himself the delightful priv- 
ilege of uttering Amabel’s name. 

He was fully occupied now with his own 
feelings, or he could not have failed to 
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notice how the waxen pallor of the nurse’s 
face gave way to rose-color, and how her 
expression became first peaceful, then 
almost rapturous. She turned her eyes 
away from him, and scarcely asked a ques- 
tion, and she also was too full of her own 
feelings to notice his. 

She tried to keep her gladness moderate, 
and to hear of their welfare, improvement, 
and beauty with as much seeming calm as 
he tried to give to his words in telling of 
them. If a third person had been pres- 
ent this attempt would, on both sides, have 
been equally vain. Amias ended with, 
“And I often hear them speak of their 
dear old nurse, and wish they had her 
again.” 

Then the nurse lifted up her hand, and 
looked up. “ Bless their sweet hearts!” 
she said, with impassioned tenderfess. “ I 
love them, but I pray the Lord in his 
great mercy to keep them and me always 
apart.” 

Amias was very much struck by this 
speech, and by her earnestness. “I was 
almost thinking, Mrs. Snaith, that I could, 
perhaps, bring them to see you,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ This is no place for them to come to,” 
she interrupted. 

“ And you do not wish to see your young 
ladies ?” 

“No, sir; I pray you to keep them 
away.” 

The clock of a neighboring church 
struck one. Amias rose. 

“Some things you say make me very 
uneasy,” he began. 

“ Sir, you have no call to be afraid for 
me,” she repeated, interrupting him again. 

“ Do you know my address ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Tf ever you should want help, come, or 
write to me.” 

“] will, and I am truly thankful for your 
kindness; but I want nothing so much as 
this, that, if we meet, you should make as 
if you did not know me.” 

“ T shall remember.” 

“ And I would fain, if I might, send my 
love to my dear young ladies.” 

Her love, which she was so desirous not 
to reveal so as to excite his suspicions, 
and his love, which, unless he kept it hid- 
den, got the mastery over his calm, made 
them both so self-conscious and restrained, 
that again neither could notice the other, 
and Amabel’s mother and her lover parted 
strangers, in spite of what might have 
been so mighty a link between them. 

Hannah Dill had at last recovered her 
health, and begun to take in hand her 
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husband’s affairs. He had lost energy 
and hope since he had again fallen under 
the influence of drink, but after he had 
seemed to become like himself, and had 
begun to eat and to work again, he was a 
second time drawn into a gin-palace, and 
then, when the next day he was lying in 
despair on his bed, racked with headache, 
and almost beside himself with remorse, 
she came up to him and deliberately pro- 
posed that she should lock him up —lock 
him in to that little whitewashed garret, 
bring him his food and his work, supply 
him with coal and candle, and not let him 
out till she thought he was safe. 

He accepted her proposal thankfully, 
and it spoke well for his sincerity that he 
armed her against himself, his own prob- 
able entreaties or commands, by giving 
her a paper, desiring her to use her best 
judgment, and show no false mercy by let- 
ting him out till she was satisfied of his 
cure. He signed it, and she kept him 
locked in for three weeks. But he was 
used to confinement —that did him no 
harm; he was accustomed to the compan- 
ionship of accusing thoughts and wretched 
memories. She took these things into 
account, and did not let them influence 
her; but there was one thing she did not 
take into account, and this was his strong, 
absorbing love for herself. 

She brought him his meals, she swept 
out his room, she took care that he had 
candlelight, and all such comforts as their 
slender means would permit; but when 
she had done all such obvious tasks, she 
did not sit with him, or linger to chat, or 
bring the child and lay it on its father’s 
bed, while she worked. No, nothing of 
this kind; when she had waited on him, 
she went down again. 

Uzziah felt this, and he found nothing to 
say. Every day he thought he must and 
would open a conversation with her, if it 
was only to ask a few harmless, common- 
place questions, such as, “ Have you been 
to the shop, Hannah? Well, sit you down 
and tell me about it.” “ Got the baby a 
new hat, did you? Bring up the little chap 
and let me see him in it.” He rehearsed 
many such questions and remarks with 
himself when alone; but when he heard 
his wife’s step on the stair, and heard her 
turn the key, he never could utter them. 
She always found him silent, and every 
morning she made him the same apology, 
“Wishing you better, my poor husband, 
and feeling it hard I should have to take 
away your liberty.” 

“J don’t feel as much better as I could 
wish,” was often the answer. “ I’m parched 
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with thirst, and long for liquor;” but he 
could not add, “and I long for your com- 
pany.” 

And she was only able to talk with him 
on the matter in hand — what he thought 
it might be best for him to eat, and what 
to drink. When she had done and said 
all, she would turn away very quietly, al- 
most slowly, and close and lock the door 
again; but then he used to hear her run 
down-stairs, as if it was a deep relief to 
get away from him. 

And so it was. 

At last one day he said, “ Hannah, I’ve 
no longing at all upon me now for liquor, 
and I bless the Lord for that.” 

“ Well, and I bless the Lord for it, too,” 
she. answered, almost cordially. 

She observed that he had put on his best 
clothes, and brushed his hair. 

“T feel as if I might go out,” he said. 
“Only, what do you think, my poor wife? 
Am I fit to go alone?” 

“T'll go with you,” she answered; and 
his whole appearance changed. She could 
not but feel a pang of pity for him, for his 
face was so like what her heart had felt 
when she had last seen her lovely children. 
Her proposing of her own accord to go 
out with him was such a cordial, and yet 
he knew it was only as a guardian that she 
was to go. She would be near to help him 
out of mischief and temptation — as a 
duty, and not a pleasure. 

“ And where do you want to go?” she 
inquired. 

“Well, Hannah, first I must look for 
work; for what I used to earn by my ef- 
forts for the temperance cause, I have lost 
now.” 

“ Too true,” she replied. 

“ And, second, I must go to Mr. de Ber- 
enger. He will wonder what has become 
of me all this time. I want to say to him 
what you have to hear first.” 


He saw then the sudden pallor which 


often distressed him in his wife’s face, and 
did not know that her fear of meeting 
with Amias was what had brought it on, 
not of what he might have to say. 

“If you’re agreeable to it, my dear, I 
feel as if I had better go away from Lon- 
don. I might find a country place — I 
seem to know of several — where there 
are not any public-houses tempting one at 
every turn. I could not keep ws quite as 
well as I have done, but I would do my 
best.” 

He paused, and looked at her earnestly, 
and she answered what she knew was in 
his mind. 

“Yes, Uzziah, I would go with you.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


AMIAS was standing on the rug in the 
room where he had talked with Uzziah 
Dill. It was a pleasant morning; the red 
curtains of the windows had been partly 
drawn, and shafts of sunshine came in be- 
tween, casting a fine glow upon the figures 
of an old man and an elderly lady, who sat 
on two comfortable chairs. 

“Yes, my dear uncle is much disap- 
pointed,” said Sarah. “He thinks the 
little girls look thin and weakly. Yes! 
and dear Amabel and my pretty Delia—” 

“Why mention them in the same breath 
with the others?” interrupted Amias. 
“ My uncle, I understood, was come here 
to talk over his affairs, — express some of 
his wishes as regards his granddaughters.” 

“And dear Amabel and my pretty De- 
lia,” Sarah went on, as if she had not 
heard him, “have each had an offer of 
marriage. Yes, very natural, I am sure, 
and does the young men no special credit.” 

The dark cheek of Amias mustered col- 
or, and his eyes flashed. Sir Samuel, in 
spite of a little depression which showed 
itself in his air, smiled furtively here. 

“ No special credit,” she went on, “for 
anybody might see, with half an eye, what 
charming, desirable girls they are — 
though, to be sure, the lovers, both in the 
army, had nothing at all but their pay. 
However, as they said to me, there’s al- 
ways hope of a scrimmage. War, war, — 
that’s what they all look to, what they daily 
pray for. But it’s rather shocking to think 
of their dropping on their knees — whole 
rows of them — and deliberately entreat- 
ing a merciful Providence to send ‘battle, 
and murder, and sudden death,’ that they 
may get their promotion! Yes; but that’s 
what, as I’m informed, they always do.” 

Sir Samuel sat through this speech in 
silence, and, as he still said nothing, Sarah 
spoke again. 

“ Some girls are far too rich,” she ob- 
served, “and others far too poor. It 
would be much better if my dear uncle 
would have his six granddaughters as _ be- 
fore. Punctilios are quite out of place in 
family matters ; and you are so particular, 
Amias, about your rubbishing proofs, that 
now you see the consequences. The 
property, as my dear uncle has said, must 
go to those four paie-eyed, sickly girls (not 
the least like the family), and their fortunes 
will be so large, that they will be the vic- 
tims of all the neediest scamps out.” 

*“T am not so sure of that,” said Amias, 
“if Felix is to have the charge of them, 
and I am to be their guardian.” 
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“Much too rich, poor children! But 
when my will comes to be investigated, 
perhaps it may be found that I have been 
less regardless of the family interests than 
you have, and have not thrown dear John’s 
children over just because he died before 
he could come home to claim them, — and 
produce his marriage certificate,” she add- 
ed, after a short pause, “ which he had no 
reason to suppose we should ever think of 
asking for.” 

“If you please, sir,” said a servant, en- 
tering, “ Mr. Uzziah Dill wishes to speak 
with you.” 

“T will see him in a few minutes,” re- 
plied Amias. *“ Now, aunt,” he continued, 
when the door was shut, “ you have been 
giving me rather a long lecture this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Well, perhaps I have,” she answered, 
looking up at him affectionately, “and I 
must say you have borne it like a lamb. 
Yes! but it will have no effect upon you, 
Amias.” 

“You accuse me, among other things, of 
meddiing in the affairs of this world, of a 
strong wish to make it better and happier. 
Now, there is a poor, weak wretch of a 
lame cobbler down-stairs ¥ 

“Yes! going to prove that my remarks 
were so much wasted breath.” 

Amias turned from his aunt to his uncle. 
“T say, uncle, that I feela wish just now 
to see the world — at least, those few atoms 
of it which are held together by the body 
of that lame cobbler —a little better and 
a little happier.” 

“ Then there’s money in the wish,” said 
Sir Samuel, smiling rather grimly. “By 
how much money is the little demagogue 
to be made better and happier? I remem- 
ber him. I heard him rant when you were 
at the seaside, a year or two ago.” 

“I think five-and-twenty pounds would 
satisfy me.” 

Sir Samuel lifted his eyebrows involun- 
tarily, he was so much astonished at the 
audacity of Amias in naming so large a 
sum. *“ This comes,” he thought, “of my 
having laid myself under an obligation to 
him by making him my girls’ guardian.” 

“The poor man’s case is hard, and I 
deeply pity him,” continued Amias. “ He 
was a reformed drunkard, and kept him- 
self sober for years; butina time of deep 
distress — an illness of his wife’s, I think 
— he was overcome by temptation, and 
drank again. Nowhealmost despairs, and 





his living is lost, for of course he cannot 
rant, as you call it, on temperance any 
more.” 

Partly in gratitude to Amias, but more 
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in pity for the man, Sir Samuel took out 
his purse, and, to the surprise of Sarah, 
gave Amias, in gold and notes, the five and 
twenty pounds. 

Amias, thanking him, took the money 
and went into a little waiting-room, where 
he found poor Dill and his wife. Uzziah 
looked the shadow of his former self, and 
was very desponding. 

Amias applauded him for his intention 
of leaving London, held out no hope that 
any more temperance lecturing was possi- 
ble for him, but gave Mrs. Dill the money, 
and said it was a generous gift from a 
friend. 

Mrs. Dill accepted it with beautiful and 
homely dignity. ‘It was a king’s ransom 
to her,” she said; “it would give her hus- 
band hope and courage, and that was what 
he mainly wanted to keep him sober.” 

She had money, more than this sum, 
lying in the hands of Mr. Bartlett, but 
since a certain dreadful fact had come to 
her knowledge, she feared the very sight 
of a lawyer, and had made her husband 
more timid than herself. 

“ Then I suppose I’ve got to retire into 
private life, sir,’ said poor Uzziah, in a 
desponding tone. 

Amias with difficulty forbore to smile. 

“T am sorry for you, Dill,” he began. 

“It’s a sore blow, but a meet punish- 
ment,” interrupted the poor man. 

._ “We have taken up enough of Mr. de 
Berenger’s time,” said the wife, with gentle 
firmness. Amias shook hands with her, 
but not with her husband, and when Uz- 
ziah saw that he was determined to say no 
more, he made his bow, and departed. 

He and his wife went and sat down on 
a bench in Kensington Gardens, for Uz- 
ziah was too weak to walk all the way 
home without a rest, and the gardens were 
in their way. 

The poor man was very wretched, and 
his wife understood his misery. He wiped 
his brow as he seated himself, and spoke 
for the first time. 

“He never gave me the least hope, 
Hannah; he never even said I might 
stand forth again at some future time.” 

She was silent. 

“To think I could do good and help the 
cause was almost what I livedfor. It was 
not only the applause I got, Hannah; you 
must not think it.” 

“1 do not think it.” 

- “]T was buoyed up byit. It enabled me 
to deny myself.” 

“ Ay, my poor husband ; but it made you 
forget.” 

Uzziah wiped his forehead again. 
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“ Am I to have nothing to do, then, for 
God?” 

“ Ay, truly; you’ve got to get our living 
by your trade. So far as I can see, that is 
God’s will about you just now, and that it 
may last his will, I daily pray.” 

“Then, if I am to go, let it be a long 
way off. There’s plenty of money. Let 
us go where I may forget.” 

He spoke weakly and almost peevishly. 
His wife encouraged him, but from that 
day she recognized a change. His crime, 
which it seemed he had almost forgotten, 
was now ever present to his mind; he had 
supposed that in the end he should be dis- 
covered as its perpetrator, but because he 
believed that God had forgiven it, he had 
felt that he was free of it in the mean time. 

He now discovered his mistake. No 
need to tell him to be distant and humble 
in his manner to his wife, or meek and 
silent with others; he was all this of his 
own accord. With a touching patience he 
undertook such work as he could get, and 
contented himself with such fare as it 
would procure. 

Hannah Dill could find no consoling 
words for him; but she forbore from all 
reproach, and gradually, as he left more 
and more to her, she took the guidance of 
him and of their small earnings, In one 
thing she always yielded. He had some- 
times a fit of restlessness, and would long 
to leave the town or village where they 
were. Then she would produce Sir Sam- 
uel’s money, and by some cheap excursion 
train, and still cheaper steamer, they would 
goon. It was always in the same direc- 
tion —always north. At last, after a full 
year of such wandering, they found them- 
selves at Whitby, and here the change of 
scene, the cordial manners of the people, 
and perbaps the fine air of the place, 
seemed at last to revive the poor man. 
He settled to his work with more hope, 
slept better, and would sometimes walk 
about the shore and into the country, evi- 
dently refreshed by the beauty of the 
scene. 

Hannah Dill felt relieved, for she could 
not but be influenced by the deep depres- 
sion she always saw in him. Gradually it 
passed, she scarcely knew when or how. 
He was very humble, very silent still; 
many an hour he would spend in prayer, 
lying on the floor of the little chamber; 
but at meal-times he would now sometimes 
converse with her, or he would whistle to 
the child, now grown a fine, rosy little fel- 
low. Sometimes he would read aloud, and 
always he would work diligently at his 
calling. 
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Hannah Dill calmed herself by degrees, 
and began to live from day to day. She 
had been long looking for a catastrophe : 
it did not come. She now began to feel 
some refreshment in the present. The 
constant changes of the sea fed her 
observant mind. Sometimes the harbor 
would be full of heavy rolling waves, and 
the tugs and vessels would rock on them 
like ducks, while the pier lighthouse would 
be drenched by the breakers that reared at 
it, and rushed on, hiding it for the moment, 
in a great fountain of seething foam. 

Every day she took her child on her 
arm and walked forth, that he might enjoy 
the bracing air. 

And she could again enjoy it. The 
sweet life of the rectory was remote as 
paradise might have been to Eve’s imagi- 
nation when she had left it; but she had 
another child to love and tend, and she had 
much ado to make the money cover their 
smallexpenses. Then she took in needle- 
work when she could get it, and sometimes 
did a little clear-starching, so that she had 
plenty of occupation, and yet not of a sor- 
did kind. They were poor, but there was 
no grumbling in their home, and though 
the parents frequently went without meat 
with their potatoes, there was always a 
cup of milk for the child. 


The year thus spent by Hannah Dill 
proved a very eventful one for the De Ber- 
engers. 

Sir Samuel, now eighty years of age, be- 
gan slightly to lose his memory, and to 
depend more and more on his niece Sarah 
and on his two great-nephews. To de- 
scribe the anguish this caused to his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. de Berenger, would 
be quite impossible. When she heard 
that Amias had gone to live with the old 
man, and always attended to his affairs 
while he was in London, and sat at the 
head of his table, she was taken ill from 
sheer anxiety, so likely, it seemed to her, 
that Amias would influence him to the pre- 
judice of her four children. She wrote to 
Sarah frequently, and, expressing the 
deepest solicitude about the old man’s 
health, begged that she would use her in- 
fluence to get him into the country. He 
had already given up his seat in Parlia- 
ment, and disposed of his business; how 
much better it would be for him if he 
would live in the fresh country air! It 
was such a needless expense, too, as he 
saw hardly any company, to have two 
establishments. 

Sarah showing the letter to Amias, who 
saw its real meaning, the old man was 
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easily persuaded to go into the country; 
but there matters were no better. Sir 
Samuel did not want his daughter-in-law, 
would not invite her and her children to 
come to him. He wanted Amias, always 
Amias; and as he could not have this fa- 
vorite nephew in the country, he got Felix 
to come about him as much as the parson 
nephew would consent to do, and at other 
times, rather than be alone, he would come 
and stay at the rectory, contenting himself 
with the quiet life led there, and paying 
for eee and his old servant a due pro- 
portion of its expenses, and no more. 

From week to week, though his mental 
decay was so slight as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible, he seemed to become more con- 
scious of a change in himself, and to be 
more desirous of guidance; more afraid, 
especially in money matters, of committing 
some imprudence, more openly dependent 
on the opinion of one or other of his two 
great-nephews; while, at the same time, 
his spirits improved, and his temper grew 
sweeter, partly from the absence of all 
business or political worries, partly from 
the delightful consciousness of how much 
money he was saving by living so fre- 
quently at the rectory. 

His presence was never regarded as a 
trouble there; quite the contrary. Felix, 
who had been keenly aware of his foibles 
some years previously, became now very 
indulgent to them. From mere sociabil- 
ity of temper, he always liked to have his. 
house full. He was never easy when 
Amabel and Delia were away; his aunt 
Sarah’s presence had always been a pleas- 
ure to him; and now Sir Samuel fre- 
quently in and out, riding with the girls, 
going to sleep in his most comfortable 
chairs, and conforming to the early hours 
of the rectory, was decidedly agreeable to. 
him. 

If anybody had taken the trouble to 
observe the fact, and place it to its true 
account, Felix must have been held to be 
changed. He was much more particular 
in his dress; he was altogether brushed 
up, and looked better and younger: but his 
temper was not quite so indolently gentle 
as it had been, and he was sometimes a 
little unfriendly toward a certain young 
officer in the army, who frequently rode 
over to the rectory about this time, and 
would turn very red and half choke him. 
self with sighing, whenever Delia conde- 
scended to look at him or to speak to 
him. 

Delia thought this young man a great 
bore, for a certain instinct of propriety 
made her aware that, as she did not mean 
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to let him get friendly and intimate —as 
she would not let him help to feed her 
young ducks, or knock down the sweetest 
crab-apples for her, or beat the donkey 
when she indulged in a canter —she must, 
therefore, take the trouble to smooth her 
wandering locks for him, and treat him to 
her best frock. She never gave him a 
smile, but then she took care that her sash 
was not awry. 

Nothing, however, could repress the 
gallant soldier’s love, and one afternoon, 
when Delia was out— gone out riding 
with her sister and old Sir Samuel — he 
laid his modest prospects before Felix, to- 

ether with his manly hopes, and begged 
eave to make his offer in due form. 

It was his last hour in the neighbor- 
hood; his leave was up. Felix was per- 
fectly sure that Delia cared nothing at all 
about him, but he consented to lay the 
matter before his ward ; and when the two 
girls returned, rosy and beautiful, from 
their ride, he called her into his study. 


Felix was seated on his sofa. He had 
seldom in his life looked so well. Delia 
looked at him, and thought so. There 


was more fire in his dark eyes than usual; 
there was even a shade of red under the 
dark cheek. He began quietly to state 
the soldier’s wishes. 

“What a goose he is!” said Delia, 
when the story had been told. 

Felix was gratified. He would have 
liked to rise and set a chair for Delia, but 
this would have been such an unwonted 
proceeding, that it must have roused her 
attention, and for the present he did not 
= to do that; he wanted to let things 

rift. 

“ Was he very droll, coz?” she next in- 
quired.” 

“ Droll!” exclaimed Felix ; “droll, poor 
fellow! No. Why?” 

Delia was standing before him, with her 
whip in her hand; she was twisting round 
it a long bine of wild briony that she had 
a in the hedge. “Oh, because you 
ook so—so amused. I don’t like you to 
look pleased ” 

Felix could not help looking pleased. 

“ Why?” he inquired, almost faintly. 

Delia made no answer for the moment. 
She seemed to cogitate; then she said, in 
a pleading tone, “I suppose I’m not 
obliged to try to like him, coz, if I don’t 
wish ?” 

. “ Certainly not,” replied Felix. 

Delia came and sat down beside him 
next, and she blushed, and seemed to look 
inquiringly at him. So sweet a hope had 
never dawned in the heart of Felix in all 
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his life, as swelled it in that happy mo- 
ment, but he said not a word. 

Then the unreasonable young creature 
laughed, and shrugged her shoulders. “If 
you want me to send an answer to him,” 
she said, “you'd better tell me what to 
say; for, of course, I don’t know.” 

Felix was so sure she did not care for 
her lover, that he found no difficulty in 
doing him justice, and in taking care that 
his suit was duly presented. 

“ How can I tell what to say, unless I 
know what you feel ?” he inquired. 

“T don’t feel anything particular,” re- 
plied Delia — “ excepting when he comes,” 
she added. 

* And what then?” 

“‘ And then I do so wish he would go.” 

Felix laughed. He felt that the situa- 
tion was getting the mastery over him. 
This child of his adoption was so sweet, so 
familiarly affectionate in her manner 
towards him, that he could not but retain 
his old household ways with her, and yet 
she did not now give him her good-morn- 
ing kiss without making him tremble from 
head to foot. He started up hastily from 
his seat, and began to pace the room. 
Delia still occupied her hand with the 
strand of wild briony, and he looked at 
her: a beautiful blush went and came on 
her rounded cheek; it seemed that she 
could not meet his eyes. 

“ Delia,” he said, stopping opposite to 
her, and speaking not without some trem- 
blement in his voice, “ you must say your- 
self what I am to repeat to him. You 
must make a direct answer to his pro- 
posal.” 

“He’s so old,” said Delia, as if ex¢us- 
ing herself for not caring about him. 

“Old!” exclaimed Felix, astonished 
and almost horrified. He felt himself 
turning chill, anda sudden dimness seemed 
to becloud all his dearest hopes. “He is 
only six-and-twenty,” he went on, sitting 
down and sighing. 

“He’s much older than Dick,” said 
Delia. “Oh—lI would much rather — 
wait — for Dick.” 

Felix looked at her earnestly while she 
spoke ; a flood of rosy color covered her 
fair face and throat. She bent her head 
a little, and was.too much absorbed in her 
own trouble to notice that coz was pale. 

“Wait for Dick?” repeated Felix, in 
the quietest of toncs. 

Delia felt something unusual in it; a 
certain dulness and dimness made it seem 
far off. She blushed yet more deeply. 
“I did not think you would mind,” she 
began. 
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“Dick is a mere boy,” said Felix. “Is 
it possible that he has spoken already?” 

* No, he hasn’t yet,” answered Delia, 
excusing him; “but he will soon.” 

“He will soon?” repeated Felix, be- 
tween astonishment and dismay, and in- 
stantly Delia started up and ran to him. 
He rose to meet her, and putting her dim- 
pled hand on his shoulder, she sighed out, 

“Oh, coz, don’t tell him. I did not 
mean to say it.” 

“‘ Never mind, my sweet,” he answered, 
and it seemed as if he was consoling her — 
“never mind; it cannot be helped.” 

“But you'll never tell any one?” she 
entreated, and she laid her cheek for a 
moment against his. 

He answered, “ No.” 

“ No, coz, dearest, don’t,” she repeated ; 
“and there heiscoming.” She had caught 
the sound of Dick’s foot outside the door, 
and, with a mischievous little laugh, she 
snatched up the train of her habit, and, 
darting out at the open window, ran to 
join Sir Samuel, who was sitting under a 
chestnut-tree on a low bench. 

She spent the next quarter of an hour 
in thinking a good deal about her cheeks, 
now and then laying her dimpled hand 
upon them, to ascertain whether they were 
growing cooler. 

Felix spent the same time in his study, 
sitting perfectly motionless and _ silent. 
He had wasted his youth on a long, obsti- 
nately cherished attachment ; it had melted 
away quite unaware, and for the last few 
weeks —only a few weeks —a new one 
had risen, suddenly as a star. Delia was 
so young. He knew, of course, that at 
present she felt only a childlike love for 
him, but he never supposed that she loved 
any one else; and now she herself had 
told him that she did, and if he could be- 
lieve that she knew her own mind, his hope 
was lost, and his day was over. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL. 


LITTLE PEEP was dead. Amias wrote 
a long, affecting account of his last illness 
to Amabel, how for many alternate nights 
he and Lord Robert had watched by him, 
how patient and content he was, and how 
kind Mr. Tanner had been. 

Amabel kissed the letter; it pleased her 
to think that Amias had such an affec- 
tionate heart. 

Lord Robert, it seemed, had “broken 
down” at the funeral. Yes, but Lord 
Robert had got a fine appointment in one 
of the colonies; he would sail in a few 
days with his pretty wife, and soon forget 
poor little Peep. Amias never would. 
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Little Peep, in his last will and testa- 
ment, left several thousand pounds in 
trust to Amias, to build a temperance 
public-house, and his portrait was to hang 
in the bar. 

Little Peep was there represented asa 
young man of average size, and a decidedly 
intellectualcountenance. The temperance 
lecture that Amias had written, appeared 
in his hand as a folded scroll, and he was 
coming forward on a platform to read it. 

The poor young fellow took much inno- 
cent pride in this picture, and the last 
night of his life, when Lord Robert and 
Amias were both with him, he told them 
what he intended to have done with it. 

“Some people think it an excellent 
likeness,” he said faintly. “1 enjoy public 
speaking, and if it had pleased God to 
prolong my life, I might have made myself 
a name by it. I might have done some- 
thing great.” 

“That you would, dear boy,” said Lord 
Robert; and soon after this he died. 

“He had so many endearing qualities,” 
said Amias, speaking to Lord Robert the 
night after his funeral — “ so many endear- 
ing qualities—that it was impossible to 
despise him, and yet I think, on the 
whole, he was the greatest fool I ever 
knew.” 

“He was not by any means the greatest 
fool 7 ever knew,” answered Lord Robert, 
pointedly, and in a tone of good-natured 
banter. 

“Why, what have I done now?” ex- 
claimed Amias. 

“ Oh, nothing now; but I do not see why 
you are to be allowed to go about the 
country making yourself conspicuous for 
this temperance cause, without being made 
to pay for it.” 

“] have paid,” answered Amias, “I paid 
when I was a boy.” 

“But I have a fine eye. I observe the 
march of events. You'll see that poetical 
justice will be done upon you before long. 
I don’t say that I should not take acertain 
pleasure in seeing it done.” 

“What do you mean, Bob?” 

“When you took yourself off from your 
old uncle, he had three sons. They have 
all died, one after the other, and every year 
he became more attached to you. Now, 
there’s a great uncertainty about the ways 
of this world; people don’t always do in 
real life what is expected of them. But 
if you had been a man ina book, Amias, 
the old uncle about this time would have 
done poetical justice upon you; he would 
have let you know — in fact, he would have 
said, in the presence of those friends you 
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most liked (would, perhaps, have convened 
them on purpose to hear it)—that but for 
your rebellious, unfilial, and unfeeling con- 
duct to him, he would have (leaving a poor 
fortune to each of his granddaughters) — 
he would have adopted you, and made you 
his principal heir.” 

“Verdict, ‘serve me right,” 
Amias. 

“The march of events distinctly points 
to such a catastrophe,” continued Lord 
Robert. “ Depend on it, he will say some- 
thing of the sort before he has done with 
you.” 

“Poor old man!” answered Amias. 
“No, Bob, he never will; he will say noth- 
ing of the sort.” 

“But am I to have these noble aspira- 
tions after poetical justice for nothing?” 

“ Time will show.” 

“If I had been blessed with such an 
uncle, would I have so treated him? Yes, 
Amias, I repeat it: little Peep was not the 
greatest fool / ever knew.” 


said 


A very eventful year followed for the 
De Berengers, but Hannah Dill, who 
thought of them unceasingly, never had a 
hint of anything that concerned them; her 
darlings, as she often felt, with an almost 
unbearable pang, might be dead and buried, 
while she knew nothing of it. But her 
little son helped her to endure this uncer- 
tainty, as he also helped to fill the empty, 
aching heart. 

Her husband had quite, for the time, got 
over those paroxysms of craving for stim- 
ulus; he could trust himself alone about 
the town, but he never proposed to speak 
at meetings again, and she did not conceal 
her opinion that this was best. 

But now the last of Sir Samuel’s money 
was spent, and though Uzziah worked hard, 
his poor earnings did not quite keep them. 
Several of their best articles of clothing 
had been sold, yet he could not make up 
his mind to let his wife write to Mr. Bart- 
lett for the money due to her, so much was 
he afraid now of bringing himself into un- 
desirable notice. 

And yet money was sorely wanted — 
money for the quarter’s rent now nearly due 
— and, after the only discussion they had 
held since leaving London, Dill consented 
to write to Mr. Bartlett, authorizing him to 
give the money to his wife, and then con- 
sented to her going to London, and taking 
the letter by hand, so as not to betray his 
whereabout. 

With great difficulty, and by the sale of 
every article that they could possibly spare, 
they scraped together just enough money 
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to pay for an excursion ticket, and then, 
some small provision of food tied up ina 
handkerchief, the husband and wife pro- 
ceeded to the station, the former carrying 
his child. 

“Keep a good heart,” said the wife as 
she took leave of him; but unaccountable 
depression weighed down her own heart. 
She had not an easy moment during the 
long journey, and she walked to Mr. 
Bartlett’s house full of wretched forebod- 
ings. 

‘A pale, faded woman, he scarcely knew 
her at first, but she soon recalled herself 
to his mind, and, almost to her own aston- 
ishment, she got all the money due to her, 
with only the little formality of waiting 
for her husband’s signature, which she 
wrote for and obtained, before she could 
carry it away. 

“And now you have got it,” he said to 
her, with a certain dispassionate curiosity, 
which was more an interest in the event 
than in her, the human agent that was to 
bring it to pass — “now you have got it, 
Mrs. Hannah Dill, do you mind telling me 
what you are going to do with it?” 

“ Why, take it to my poor husband, sir.” 

“Oh!” was all he answered; but he 
looked at her in a way that suggested both 
surprise and incredulity. “I only asked 
youas a friend,” he observed. “Of course 
it does not matter to me what youdo. I 
am perfectly safe.” 

“Yes, sir; but what else should you 
think I would do?” 

“Should I think?” he repeated. “Well, 
I may have thought you would go on as 
you began.” 

“Sir, in the other case I only acted 
against Dill, to save, if I could, his poor 
children; not to save myself.” 

“ And this poor child?” 

“] fare to think he cannot be saved, sir,” 
she answered, melting into tears. ‘His 
father sets that store by him that I could 
not be so cruel as to carry him off.” 

“ Well, well, Mrs. Dill,” he answered, 
“jt is no business of mine — none at all.” 

“T was never treacherous to him,” she 
interrupted. “I never said to him that 
former time, ‘Dill, I am off to get our 
money. Keepa good heart; I am coming 
home as soon as I can.’” 

“ And you did say so this time?” 

* Certainly.” 

“Well, Mrs. Dill, I am truly sorry for 
you.” 

His voice was rather kind, but his man- 
ner suggested all manner of doubts to her 
—doubts as to what she really meant to 
do, and doubts whether, knowing what she 
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meant to do, she was wise; but she had 
hardly reached her humble lodging, before 
she became calm and assured again. She 
had promised her poor husband that she 
would go back to him, and go she would. 

But, oh! with what fear she returned; 
with what crowding, unfortunate presenti- 
ments! What they meant she could not 
tell, but she never lost them for a moment 
till she stopped at Whitby Station, and 
saw her landlady waiting to meet her, and 
smiling in cordial, pleasant fashion, as she 
stepped up to the carriage door. 

“Dill was off to a little hamlet, some 
miles off,” she explained, “and would not 
be back till the next day. A poor man, 
whom he sometimes went to read to, was 
near his end, and had just sent to beg that 
he would sit up with him that night and 
pray with him.” 

“ And Dill is all right? ” asked the wife. 

“ As right as can be,” was the answer. 

Where now were all her fears ? 

She was so wearied and exhausted with 
what she had gone through, that her knees 
shook and her head ached. The relief 
was great of finding her superstition, as 
she now called it, unjustified by any rea- 
sonable cause, yet she could not settle to 
any work. What she had gone through is 
by no means a rare experience; it had 
been a restless sense of conscious danger 
or of deep need, weighing down the spirit 
of her husband, and having power to affect 
her, making her a partaker of his misery, 
without imparting toher the cause. She 
knew she should not be quite at ease till 
she had seen Uzziah, and she wanted to 
pass away the time, so as soon as she had 
taken something to eat, she dressed her 
boy in his best, and went forth among the 
visitors to the pier that forms one side of 
the harbor. She had been so deeply 
brooding over her own thoughts, that dur- 
ing the journey she had hardly noted any- 
thing that passed around her. Now her 
eyes wandered with conscious refresh- 
ment, and her ears were thankful and atten- 
tive; all that passed helped to fill her 
mind with fresh images. Two old fisher- 
men were coiling ropes close to her seat. 
“ Ay, ay,” quoth one to the other, speaking 
with deep pity of the visitors, “ there they 
was, dawdling about, poor souls; nought 
to do but listen to the pestilent music 
tootle-tooing, fit to drive ’em distracted. 
Folks should be piped to their work, and 
not to their play.” 

“What’s a lugger?” some boy coming 
up asked the other fisherman. 

His companion quietly went on with his 
business, while he answered, in his broad 
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dialect and soft, persuasive voice, “ What's 
alugger? Why, that’s one; her that has 
a small mizzen and lug sail on it.” 

“ Won’t her masts come out?” asked a 
still younger boy. 

“ Ay, for sure ; they have kin’ o’ steps in 
the boat for to rest ’em on — yo’ can see 
’em. They make the foremast rake a 
vast. Now, mebbe yo’ doon’t see what 
that’s fur.” 

Neither of the urchins pretended that he 
did see. 

He continued, “It’s to give the wind 
more power, so’s to lift the sail — git un- 
der it like; and so, if she’s heavy laden wi’ 
fish, to lift her at the bows moor out o’ t’ 
watter.” 

This valuable information was given 
with conscientious care: in his deep pity 
for these poor children of the land, the old 
seaman would neglect no opportunity, but 
do his manifest duty towards them, which 
was to put the A B C of shipping life (and 
what other life is worth the name ?) plainly 
before them. 

Mrs. Dill looked at their rosy faces with 
interest. A great many little boys are 
brought up by old fishermen to take to the 
water. A few quaint phrases stick in their 
minds. The loss of that one life-boat, the 
Whitby life-boat, has alone caused many 
youths to risk their lives, for danger that 
ends in death has a fearful attractiveness; 
it draws the island children out, quite as 
strongly as that which is surmounted and 
comes safe home again. 

“ Ay, t? harbor dues are high,” she next 
heard on her other side. ‘ What do they 
come to? Why, nigh upon sixpence a 
ton!” 

“Oh!” said the lady who had inquired. 
“Then, how much will that ship pay?” 
indicating a vessel with her finger. 

“That collier schooner?” asked the 
fisherman, with genuine pity in his air. 
“She’s not a ship at all, mem. Well, 
mebbe eighteen shillings. Folks say t’ 
new dues kept out t’ vessels. But I doon’t 
complain ; when God shuts one door, he 
mostly opens another. There’s less ship- 
ping, but there’s moor fish. — Who pays 
for t’ lights? Why, every vessel that 
passes Whitby lights has to pay a half- 
penny.” 

“All those vessels out there? Why, 
surely it’s not worth while to send out to 
them for only a halfpenny?” 

The old fisherman straightened himself 
up when he heard this, and looked at his 
mate, as if he would have him testify that 
the words had truly been said. 

“ The vessels pay wheer they start from 
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—say Hull. You've heerd talk of Hull?” 
he then replied, doubtfully. 

“ Why, of course!” 

“Oh, I wasn’t sure. 
land, or wheer not.” 

“ Your boat’s ready now, mem,” said the 
second old man. 

“Take extry care on ’em, mate,” whis- 
pered his fellow, with something like con- 
tempt; “for they’re real landlubbers and 
no mistake. And her, the mother of a 
family, too, to know nothing more than the 
babe unborn!” 

“Bless you,” replied his companion, 
“what should she know of dues, nor 
what’s reasonable? If yo’ll me _ believe, 
she asked me las’ night whither theer were 
any difference atwixt a roadstead and a 
harbor!” 

Mrs. Dill smiled, so exquisite was the 
enjoyment of the old fishermen over this 
ignorance “in the mother of six.” She 
watched the boys and this rosy-faced par- 
ent down to their boat. They were going 
to fish —at least, they thought so; the 
old fisherman was going to bait the lines, 
and they were going to hold them. 

It was a still, warm day. A great bulg- 
ing cloud, black and low, was riding slowly 
up from the south. The cliffs had gone 
into the brooding darkness of this cloud, 
which had stooped to take them in. The 
water was spotted with flights of thistle- 
down, floated from the meadows behind the 
church, and riding out to sea. Suddenly 
a hole was blown in the advancing and 
lowering cloud; the sun glared through it, 
and all the water where his light fell was 
green as grass, and the black hulls of the 
crowded vessels glittered ; while under the 
cliff a long reach of peaked red roofs 
looked warmer and more homelike than 
ever, and on the top of them the wide old 
church seemed to crouch, like a great sea- 
beast at rest, and the ruined abbey, well up 
on the hill, stood gaunt and pale, like the 
skeleton ribs and arms of a dead thing in 
sore need of burial. 

So Mrs. Dill thought ; but then she was 
not cultivated enough to love death and 
decay. She felt the weird gloom of the 
cloud and the blackness of the nearer 
water; something of its gloom came over 
her also; the short respite that change had 
brought was over. A weight fell down 
upon her; the peculiar instinct of coming 
sorrow was upon her again. A step was 
drawing near rather slowly. She knew it, 
and a more than common pang of pity 
shot through her heart; it included her 
husband and herself, and the child, while 
seated on her knee the little fellow held 
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his arms and babbled, “ Daddy, dad- 
9? 


Hannah Dill looked up at her husband, 
and at the moment was too much struck by 
his appearance to speak. His eyes were 
not absolutely looking at her, though, a 
little wider open than usual, they seemed 
to take in the whole scene —the lowering 
cloud, the grass-green sea, the rocking 
boats, and herself and her child. Was it 
the arrest of some great surprise that held 
him motionless? That could not be all. 
He was lost in thought, and wonder, and 
perplexity. There was nothing like fear 
in his face, but no fear could have made it 
more utterly pale. 

“ Uzziah !” she exclaimed, with a sharp 
cry of terror and suspense. Then, as it 
seemed, he brought his eyes to look at her, 
and his lips moved; but he uttered no 
sound. “ Whatever is it? Do speak!” 
she said, faintly. 

And in a low, mumbling tone, he said 
slowly, “I went to read with Jonah.” 

“Well?” she cried. That was no an- 
swer to her question. 

“ He’s dead,” proceeded Uzziah. 

“ Well?” she repeated, shuddering; for 
he looked distraught, and it seemed as if 
his thoughts were still remote. But as he 
saw the terror in her face he appeared to 
note it (yet not till he had examined her 
well with his eyes), and then to rouse him- 
self with a sudden start, and with a violent 
effort to regain almost his usual manner 
and voice. 

“It looks like a storm coming up,” he 
said, while his wife, trembling and sick at 
heart, wiped away a few tears. 

He was folding up a newspaper in his 
shaking hand; he now put it in his pocket, 
and when his child slid from the mother’s 
knee, and toddled toward him, he retreated, 
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Maybe you'd liefer lead him 
yourself, Hannah! And I’ve nothing to 
say against it.” 

She rose then. There was something 
wrong, and she did not dare to hear it, or 
ask what it was. He preceded her to the 
house, and she noticed that, his hand in 
his pocket, he kept hold of the newspaper 
all the way. Yet when they got home the 
strange manner was all but gone: he was 
less pale, more observant; he could even 
eat. And she was very thankful for a 
comfortable meal. She ate and drank al- 
most with urgency, for she thought there 
must be something terrible for her to hear, 
and that she would fortify herself for it 
beforehand. Something, she thought, was 
impending. But nothing occurred; as soon 
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as he had eaten, he told her he was going 
out to the shore to pray, and he did not re- 
turn till ten at night. 

“T am not going to bed this night,” 
was all he said, when she, weary with her 
journey, roused herself up to let him in. 

She went up to bed, and while she un- 
dressed, heard him as he sighed to God, 
and afterwards heard the same sighing in 
her dreams; but she was greatly wearied, 
and when at last she woke, in full daylight, 
and all the splendor of an August morn- 
ing, it startled her to find that there was 
silence below at last. 

She stole down-stairs. Her husband, 
dressed in all his best clothes, had opened 
the window, and was sitting with his head 
leaning onthe sill, fast asleep. He looked 
exhausted, and she thought he must be 
going to be ill. He had not treated him- 
self to a holiday for many months. As he 
had said nothing, there could, she now 
thought, be nothing to say; he must and 
should have a day on the heather, and 
breathe the air from the hills. She went 
out quietly, bought some fish for breakfast, 
made the fire, and dressed the child. 

It was not till past eight o’clock that he 
woke, and she called him to his breakfast, 
and laid her plan before him. Oh how 
gentle and quiet he was! How little was 
left of the husband of her youth! He was 
to see what money she had brought. Yes, 
he would. He was to rouse himself up. 
He would try. He was to go with her and 
the child in the railway to a place he had 
loved the previous summer, and they were 
to sit together on the hills. Yes—so best. 
She began to get alarmed again, as she saw 
how quietly he sat while she made her 
simple preparations. 

And they went. They stopped a few 
miles out of Whitby, at a station called 
Gothland, between two great expanses of 
heather. They climbed the steep, cliff-like 
hill on the left-hand side, and reached a 
long expanse, all purple and gold; a lovely, 
peaceful view spread itself forth in succes- 
sive descents at their feet. The place was 
remote from life, and yet it was not lonely, 
for every valley, as it lay open for inspec- 
tion, had its own farmhouse, and on every 
space of grass kine were feeding. 

What peace appeared to rest as a pres- 
ence over the purple moor! The child was 
happy with his flowers; the mother sat 
quietly looking about her, and feeling 
thankful for the rest. She thought change 
might have done her poor husband good. 
He had eaten, and was wandering hither 
and thither. She watched him awhile; 
then her eyes were attracted to a steep de- 
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clivity, down which a sparkling beck was 
leaping. In the vale, where it spread itself 
out into a shallow, lonely pool, a crowd of 
rooks walked on the moss in companies, 
and a flock of little finches washed them- 
selves sportively. She was still tired. 
Her eyes rested on these careless creatures 
with a dull contentment that was almost 
pleasure. 

She had forgotten her husband for the 
moment. Where was he? Wandering 
about in the heather, most likely. Not at 
hand, for she turned and could not see 
him. And what was this? Close where 
he had been sitting, and almost under her 
hand, he had spread out his handkerchief, 
and laid upon it most of the money she had 
given him in the morning. It was all in 
gold. Herheart sank. Why had he done 
this? Shecounted it. He had taken with 
him seven pounds. She looked about her 
again, and at last there he was, descending 
the steep path toward the station. He was 
half a mile off, and before she could de- 
cide what to do, a train came up and 
stopped. The lame man’s figure was visi- 
ble, running hard to reach the little lonely 
station. Hewas the only passenger. She 
stood up in her place ; she saw that he was 
in time, that the train went on, and that he 
was gone. 

Very few trains stopped there. 

It was evening when Hannah Dill and 
her child got home. Her husband was not 
there; she had scarcely expected it would 
be so. Where, thea, was he gone? She 
looked about her, and saw her husband’s 
everyday coat hanging behind the door. 
She took it down with a trembling hand. 
She was always looking for evil tidings, and 
however heavy the blow might be that fell 
on her then, it was not a shock, it was 
hardly a surprise. 

A south-county newspaper was in the 
pocket. Her eyes ran down the columns. 
She felt, before she saw, what it was that 
concerned her. The assizes were going 
on. The judge would be at a certain town 
that was named, on such and such days. 
There were several important trials, and 
one —— Hannah Dillcried out, and flung 
the paper down and wrung her hands. 
She saw a name that she knew, the name 
of a murdered man. Some of the details 
of the crime were given; she remembered 
them. The murderer was found, it ap- 
peared, and was about to be tried. 

She quieted herself with difficulty. This 
could not concern her, then? And yet her 
terror all concentrated itself upon those 
assizes. The paper had been read and re- 
read and wept over; it was still limp with 
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tears. She must go down to this town in 
the south-west. It was not far from the 
place where her little Delia had been born. 
Her husband had been tried there. She 
should die if she remained in ignorance. 
Why did she think he had gone there? 
She could not tell; but she must go, and 
if her husband did not prove to be there, 
she was a happier woman than she feared. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A NEW VOCATION FOR WOMEN. 


THAT increased attention is yearly paid 
amongst us to horticulture may be gath- 
ered, if from nothing else, from the num- 
ber of books and periodicals exclusively 
devoted to the subject which continually 
issue from the press, as well as from the 
large sums expended in the maintenance 
of public and private gardens. 

Nevertheless, viewed as a national in- 
dustry, gardening cannot be said by any 
means to occupy in these kingdoms the 
position which it deserves to hold. In fact 
in that, as in many other branches of com- 
merce, we are allowing ourselves to be 
beaten both by our Continental neighbors 
and by our transatlantic cousins, and per- 
mitting our markets to be flooded at all 
seasons of the year with imported fruits 
and vegetables; nor can we fairly plead 
the deficiencies of our climate as an ex- 
cuse for this state of.things, since many 
branches of fruit and floriculture are more 
successful with us than they are under 
more genial atmospheric conditions. 

The fact then must rather be attributed 
to two causes: our want of thrift, and our 
non-comprehension of the benefits to be 
obtained from the adoption of horticulture 
as a special subject of national instruc- 
tion. 

If Mr. Burbidge’s statement be true, 
that we are paying 6,000,000/. annually for 
imported fruit alone, and that foreign 
growers find our prices so satisfactory 
that they are largely extending the area 
devoted to fruit culture; and if it be also 
true, as is contended by many experienced 
persons, that as much profit is obtainable 
from two acres under garden culture as 
from five times the space farmed in the 
ordinary way, it certainly behoves us, more 
especially as the production of meat and 
cereals is every year becoming less remu- 
nerative, to bring intelligent attention to 
bear upon what is not only distinctly a 
lucrative industry. but one which affords 
the means of giving employment directly 
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and indirectly to a large proportion of our 
population. 

There is moreover one particular sec- 
tion of the people to which gardening as 
an industry ought to prove extremely ben- 
eficial, though it has never yet recognized 
the fact that horticulture as a profession 
could be suitable toit. We allude to wom- 
en, and we fail to see why, as was lately 
suggested by a contemporary devoted 
more particularly to social subjects, women 
of all classes should not adopt this voca- 
tion with decided success, facilities being 
afforded to them for receiving instruction. 

It is now admitted on all hands, not 
only that work is no degradation to gentle- 
women, but that as it is manifestly needful 
for a large number of them to earn their 
own bread, it is desirable to find for them 
as many suitable openings as possible. A 
good deal in this way has actually been 
done, but the movement tends too much in 
one direction. Every girl does not pos- 
sess artistic or literary proclivities or a 
taste for deep study, and to some active 
spirits confinement and sedentary occupa- 
tion are almost unendurable. We want, 
then, some callings for young women of 
this latter description, and several might 
be found in connection with the higher 
branches of horticulture. Indeed, if we 
except the roughest kinds of labor, there 
is scarcely a department of gardening 
which women could not carry out success- 
fully, while for many operations their quick 
intuition, their patience, and their skilful 
fingers are pre-eminently suited. 

Hybridizing, grafting, budding, disbud- 
ding, who could accomplish them better ? 
The growth and tendance of seeds and 
cuttings, the management of plant-houses 
of every kind, the training of espalier and 
cordon fruit-trees, all these are works suit- 
able to women, and since many ladies un- 
dertake them for their own amusement, 
there does not seem to be any reason why 
others should not do so for profit. 

At present, however, there is no oppor- 
tunity for women to learn gardening, and 
the art is supposed, when they practise it, 
to come to them by nature, just as nursing 
and cooking were also supposed not long 
ago to be inherited by female birthright. 
Whatever information the lady gardener 
requires she must therefore pick up in a 
promiscuous manner, by reading, by ask- 
ing questions, and by sad and bitter expe- 
rience, the only wonder being that the 
results should be as creditable as they 
often are, for unquestionably the most 
tasteful and not the worst managed gar- 
dens are very often those of which the 
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mistress takes at least the superintend- 
ence. 

This superintendence might, however, 
be very much more effective had the lady 
gone through a course of training in hor- 
ticultural principles and garden econom- 
ics, and in how many families is there not 
a daughter who could devote her time and 
energies to this department of home man- 
agement, and perhaps also to the instruc- 
tion of her village neighbors, even if she 
has no need to use her knowledge in the 
way of personal profit ? 

To begin with the ornamental portion of 
the home garden, is there not much room 
in it for improvement? Under our pres- 
ent system every effort is directed to what 
is termed the bedding season. Fora few 
short months the parterre may be said to 
be gay —at least it is filled with flaunting 
masses of red, yellow, pink, white, and 
blue, mixed with about as much taste as is 
displayed in the gaudy carpets we strive to 
emulate ; but when frost arrives, and the 
“bedders ” succumb to its ravages, there 
is usually nothing to fill their places, and 
we are reduced to contemplate the bare 
earth until the advent of another summer, 
when the same unnatural style of floral 
decoration is again repeated in whatever 
may chance to be the fancy of the hour. 

Where are all the beautiful herbaceous 
perennial plants, and the glowing annuals 
and biennials which used to succeed one 
another so unfailingly, and mingle so har- 
moniously in the old-fashioned English 
garden? Truly it is not only “ the flowers 
of the forest” which are “all wede away,” 
but almost all our ancient favorites are 
banished, forsooth, as “common flowers,” 
which are quite out of date. Surely fash- 
ion is nowhere so detestable as when she 
meddles with the department of Flora. 
What is she, after all, this goddess, but the 
mere tool of the merchant, selling his 
wares for him, be they ribbons, d7ic-a- 
brac, or flowers ? lording it over those who 
do not dare to call their souls their own, 
and laughing at them in her sleeve for 
being so easily duped by a thing so impal- 
pable! If people would think for them- 
selves, and have tastes of their own, every- 
thing that is beautiful would find its place 
in the pleasure garden, and we should no 
longer hear that a poor flower was unfash- 
ionable, “common,” or in other words 
vulgar. Ladies, if they would, might do 
an incalculable amount of good by taking 
gardening matters into their own hands, 
but in order to do so efficiently they must 
thoroughly understand the art. Of this 
more anon. In continuing our strictures 





upon British horticulture, let us take a look 
at our orchards! Is it not piteous to see 
in some of our midland counties the huge 
old trees, picturesque, certainly, at all 
times, and gloriously beautiful when laden 
with their pearly white or blushing pink 
blossoms, dying away for want of proper 
manuring and pruning, and producing in 
the best seasons only small and inferior 
fruit? It is true that the pear-tree will 
live four hundred years, and the apple 
perhaps nearly as long, and that may be a 
reason for keeping here and there a ven- 
erable patriarch; but as the best fruit cer- 
tainly grows upon young trees, it would be 
decidedly expedient to renew our orchards 
gradually and periodically, so as to keep 
the main area of them always at its best. 
The combination too of standard trees and 
bush fruits is one which ought to be en- 
couraged, wherever the worth of fruit is 
relatively greater than that of grass, a fact, 
however, which would require to be deter- 
mined in each particular locality. But at 
any rate a special system of manuring 
should be adopted, like that which Mr. 
Pell, “the apple prince” of the Hudson, 
is said to find so successful. The Déetetic 
Reformer of February, 1877, gave a ver 
interesting account of this “ lineal descend- 
ant of an English peer,” with his two hun- 
dred acres of Newtown pippins alone (to 
say nothing of other varieties), his eighty 
acres of grapes, his extensive nurseries for 
renewing his orchards, and the peculiar’ 
system of management by which he cona- 
trives to ensure a good crop every year, 
and the account is well worthy the atten- 
tion of British growers. Ovyster-shells, 
wood ashes, and salt are the food upon 
which his trees thrive so luxuriantly; and 
the pippins from the Pelham Farm travel 
all over Europe. But be it remarked the 
pippin-trees which started the whole affair 
were originally English, and here are we 
importing enormous quantities of the very 
fruit which is best suited to our own soil 
and climate when we might enrich our- 
selves by growing it, just as we also im- 
port enormous quantities of nuts, which 
we could grow to perfection on our rail- 
way embankments and waste ground. 
Leaving the orchards — which however 
we would have extensively multiplied — 
and coming to the cottage garden, we find 
the plot which should count for so much in 
the economics of a lowly family, probably 
a bit of badly-tilled, sour, scantily-manured 
ground, containing perhaps a large apple 
or pear tree which more than half over- 
shadows it, a few straggling gooseberries 
and currants, and a bed of leeks and cab- 
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bages. Very little is thought of it, no care 
is taken of it; and if you ask the owner or 
his wife why they do not improve their 
garden, they tell you, “’Tis good enough 
for the likes of we,” and that is all you can 
get out of them, although very likely at the 
same time the cottage window will be filled 
with flourishing plants, proving by their 
fine bloom that ample care has been taken 
of them. The British rustic is, as every 
one knows, indolent and hard to move, 
wedded to old customs, unthrifty, and 
utterly impervious to any argument save 
the potent one of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Prove to him that the better culti- 
vation of his garden will result in profit, 
and he will turn his attention to the task; 
but the only way to reach him is by exam- 
ple, for notwithstanding the improvement 
in our poor-schools, reading is still to him 
a labor, and his books are few. Let him 
see that inexpensive bush apple and pear 
trees, which may alternate with vegetables, 
and will not overshadow his garden, will 
give him a capital crop; let him find out 
that their produce will have a money value, 
and that there is no mystery in the matter, 
beyond the industry and attention needful 
to grow certain things in his small way 
oy as well as the squire can do it with 
1is two or three gardeners—and the 
aspect of matters will soon be changed; 
for our friend, the cottager, has a capital 
eye for the main chance, and no one knows 
better than he the worth of a shilling. 
The rivalry too which would soon spring 
up between neighbors would still farther 
advance the matter. 

There is an argument in favor of a vig- 
orous reform in our gardening which should 
come home to every one, and that is the 
enormous price we have to pay for dessert 
fruit and table decoration, twenty pounds 
for this one item of a dinner-party being 
not at all a remarkable expenditure for 
fruit, the greater part of which is imported. 
It may be urged that the sunny skies of 
France and the Channel Islands produce 
better pears, peaches, and nectarines than 
our own more cloudy ones. But to this 
we reply that large orchard houses, and 
other kinds of shelter, which may be very 
cheaply constructed, would enable us to 
vie with our neighbors, if not to surpass 
them; the one thing needed in the case of 
the hardier fruits being protection from 
early frosts, while for the more tender ones 
artificial heat can be provided, and it is 
needless to remind the reader that our hot- 
house grapes are of far better flavor than 
those grown in vineyards in warmer coun- 
tries, or that English strawberries, rasp- 





berries, gooseberries, and currants, are 
much superior to any others. 

It is, of course, impossible to afford 
protection to orchards; they must run 
their chance, the profits of a good year 
making up for the deficiencies of a bad 
one. But if we grew our dessert apples 
and pears on bushes and pyramids, the 
slightest protection, mere rude awnings of 
tiffany, would be enough to ward off all 
danger, to say nothing of the power we 
possess, by lifting and root-pruning, of 
rendering small trees increasingly prolific. 
Again by judicious plant education, and 
careful selection of stocks, scions, and 
seedlings, we have it in our power to accel- 
erate or retard their bearing; and may 
thus produce varieties of orchard trees 
which would not bloom until all danger 
from frost was over, in that way securing 
more abundant and regular fruit harvests. 
In fact there are a thousand ways in which 
our fruit production might be improved 
and extended, and there is profitable em- 
ployment in the doing of it for thousands 
of hands, a consideration surely of im- 
mense importance when viewed in regard 
to the distress amongst our agricultural 
population and the numbers of operatives 
in need of work. 

One great bar to the increase of fruit- 
culture amongst us at present, besides the 
lack of capital, is the want of technical 
knowledge in those who would perhaps 
desire to carry on that branch of industry, 
and this technical knowledge is a vital 
necessity. Unless, therefore, some means 
be found of providing it, gardening will 
never advance beyond its present status. 
In France and Switzerland gardening is a 
regular part of elementary education, in 
fact in the former country it has been made 
a sine gud non that the schoolmaster shall 
be able to give practical instruction in the 
art. Why should we remain behind other 
countries in this respect ? 

In the neighborhood of our village 
schools it would rarely be difficult to obtain 
a piece of garden ground ; and even in our 
large towns one or two schools at least 
are usually so situated as to render the 
addition of a garden by no means imprac- 
ticable; while in most workhouses the 
same possibility exists. The employment 
of the children in the open air would bene- 
fit them immensely in point of health, and 
at the same time prove remunerative if 
the work were carried out in an efficient 
manner, nor does there seem to be any 
reason why the girls should not take part 
in the occupation. 


Margaret Howitt, in her “Twelve 
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Months with Frederika Bremer in Swe- 
den,” tells us that “some of the hardy 
Dalecarlian peasant women engage them- 
selves as gardeners at gentlemen’s houses, 
undertaking the entire charge of digging, 
planting, rolling, etc., and when they have 
in this way, by care and industry, saved a 
little sum of money, they return to the 
Dales, and not unfrequently again make 
their appearance in their old scenes with 
a husband.” The example of these enter- 
prising northern damsels would not be a 
bad one for many of our country lasses, 
who might undoubtedly make a good thing 
of it, particularly if they were enabled 
by means of previous training to do their 
work intelligently, for we often see women 
of the lower class endowed with a natural 
taste for gardening, and particularly with a 
love of flowers. 

The article in Social Notes, to which 
we have before alluded, proposes the es- 
tablishment of a horticultural college for 
women, in which the students should be of 
several classes, on a quasi-commercial ba- 
sis, the college to become self-supporting, 
partly by means of the fees paid by stu- 
dents, and partly by the sale of the fruit, 
vegetables, flowers, and decorative plants 
which would be grown at the institution. 
In such a college the pupils would be re- 
quired to pass examinations in the various 
branches with a view to gaining certificates 
and diplomas, and theoretical and practical 
teaching would go hand in hand. The 
suggestion is a bold one, but not perhaps 
impracticable. We, however, require to be 
educated up to the idea. 

If women would turn their attention to 
the subject, and recognize the field that 
lies before them, they might do much in 
the matter themselves. Once qualified for 
it we can quite imagine a lady professor of 
horticulture succeeding admirably. In the 
department of landscape gardening, for 
instance, she might become another “ Capa- 
bility Brown,” laying out grounds and 
superintending their plantation, planning 
horticultural structures, etc.; or, as a 
specialist, she might attain to eminence in 
some of the many distinct lines of flower 
and fruit production. In the colonies 
there must be a multitude of openings in 
these directions, large landed proprietors 
in Australia and elsewhere indulging in 
ornamental gardening and fruit culture to 
an extent of which we in England have but 
little idea. 

But without leaving her own country the 
lady gardener may find ample employment 
for her energies. In his little volume on 
horticulture in the “ British Industries ” 





series, Mr. Burbidge gives us a most inter- 
esting account of the immense suburban 
“plant factories” which furnish the mar- 
kets at every season of the year with the 
loveliest growing plants and cut flowers. 
Such establishments are usually devoted 
to the production of at most two or three 
different kinds, the system of culture be- 
ing reduced to a regular routine, and the 
practice so successful that even large nur- 
serymen are said to find it more advan- 
tageous to purchase plants from these 
specialists than to grow them for them- 
selves. Mr. Beckwith, for example, 
sends to market yearly from eighty to 
ninety thousand pelargoniums, and zonals 
in proportion, and forces between sixty and 
seventy thousand hyacinths. Another 
grower, Mr. Reeves, imports as many as 
one hundred and sixty thousand tulip- 
bulbs every year, while whole houses are 
separately devoted to double-white primu- 
las, poinsettias, begonias, fuchsias, and 
cinerarias. Mignonette, heliotropes, hy- 
drangeas, asters, and white arum lilies are 
the specialities of other growers, while 
others again devote themselves to produc- 
ing cut flowers. Then there are the rare 
tropical orchids, palms, ferns, and _fine- 
foliaged plants, exceptional specimens of 
which frequently realize, even at public 
auctions, almost fabulous prices. Not to 
mention the Phalenopsis grandiflora, sold 
to the Duke of Devonshire for a hundred 
guineas, and the Dendrobium, which 
gained a like sum from Lord Londes- 
borough, large numbers of orchids have 
been purchased at public sales at prices 
varying from r1o/. to 50/., such purchases 
being usually made by nurserymen for the 
purpose of selling them again, while the 
continuous steady demand for new varie- 
ties causes vast sums to be spent in paying 
collectors to procure them from the ends 
of the earth. 

These facts sufficiently prove that the 
production of beautiful plants is a lucrative 
industry, and one in which there is room 
for competition. Indeed at the present 
moment it probably pays better than the 
growth of fruit and vegetables, although 
the latter branch of gardening, ministering 
as it does to a necessity, is more to be 
depended upon in the long run, and in 
itself capable of considerable development, 
since the taste for fruit seems to be rapidly 
extending even amongst the lower classes, 
and the demand for it to be increasing ma- 
terially almost with every year. 

The growth of flowers for perfume, and 
the production of seeds, are also profitable 
branches of commercial gardening, and 
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branches in which far less capital is re- 
quired than is needed for decorative plant- 
culture. In this country, however, only a 
few kinds of flowers can be successfully 
grown for distillation, but the seed ques- 
tion is one of great importance on account 
of the extensive adulteration which still 
prevails — the high prices paid for seeds, 
especially those of new varieties, holding 
out a strong temptation to the dishonest 
trader. 

We see, then, that is there abundant 
room for more horticulturists, and we hope 
that we have not altogether failed in carry- 
ing the reader with us in our conviction. 
Let it be once widely felt that the “gar- 
dening question” is a national one, and its 
adoption into the State system of educa- 
tion is sure to follow. Systematic instruc- 
tion might then be provided without 
difficulty by employing some of the exist- 
ing machinery; and perhaps even the 
“ National Garden,” recommended by 
Mr. Burbidge, might become a fact. If it 
does, we would suggest that there should 
be attached to it an efficient school of 
horticulture open to persons of both 
sexes, where serious studies of a theoreti- 
cal kind might be carried on in conjunction 
with thorough practical training in every 
department. J. CHESNEY. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE QUEEN OF THE WHIGS. 


BY S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
** She sighs, and is no duchess in her heart.’ — Pops. 


“TF I were God Almighty,” shouted a 
stalwart, free, and independent elector of 
Westminster in a frenzy of personal and 
political enthusiasm, “ I’d make you Queen 
of Heaven!” 

This astounding compliment was ad- 
dressed to the most admired and best- 
abused woman of her time — Georgiana, 
wife of the fifth, and mother of the sixth, 
Duke of Devonshire. Hers was a sad 
pre-eminence despite all its glitter, and 
due as much to political as to personal 
devotion. A passionate politician, the in- 
fluence of her beauty, brilliance, ardor, and 
wit has been compared to that of the 
Duchess de Longueville in French salons. 
And however outsiders might criticise or 
condemn, they were at once disarmed by 
the magic of her smiles. Even prim little 
Fanny Burney, with whom during her 
court servitude it had been a point of loy- 
alty and almost of religion to regard Dev- 
onshire House with all belonging to it as 
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anathema maranatha, was converted by 
a gracious word, and said the adjective 
“charming ” must have been coined for 
the Duchess of Devonshire. Romance 
is associated with her memory in the un- 
solved mystery as to the fate of her most 
celebrated portrait ; romance of a painful, 
almost incredible, kind attended her life, 
if we may believe contemporary chro- 
niques scandaleuses ; and a little quiet 
domestic romance heralded her birth — 
for the story of her parents’ marriage 
reads like a chapter from one of Richard- 
son’s novels. 

In the spring of 1755, Mrs. Delany, 
writing to her sister, Mrs. Dewes, says of 
Jack Spencer, just come into his inherit- 
ance, “I heartily wish that poor young 
man may live to enjoy it, and to fulfil his 
engagement with his present passion ; she 
is too worthy a young woman to be trifled 
with, and he has not been won by any arts 
on her side. A happier choice he could 
not have made.” The “passion” was 
Henrietta Poyntz; and in summing up 
the advantages on both sides Mrs. Delany 
inclines to think that the gentleman will 
have the best of the bargain. Horace 
Walpole, less liberal-minded, sneered at an 
heir of the Marlboroughs and the “ reputed 
richest commoner of his day,” betrothing 
himself to the child of “a nobleman’s 
tutor” — Mr. Poyntz having, after leaving 
college, travelled for some time with the 
third Duke of Devonshire. He afterwards 
became a somewhat celebrated diplomatist 
—minister plenipotentiary in Sweden, 
and one of the commissioners at the Con- 
gress of Soissons—and governor of 
Prince William. But although the master 
of Althorp, with its princely rent-roll, might 
have chosen a bride from almost any of 
the great Whig houses, Jack Spencer was 
true to his “passion.” In December the 
Poyntzes and Cowpers went to Althorp to 
keep Christmas with a small family party 
of about five hundred; the bridegroom- 
elect came of age on the 1gth, and, says 
Mrs. Delany, — 


He told Mrs. Poyntz it was his firm resolu- 
tion to make Miss Poyntz his wife as soon as 
he was master of himself, and entreated that 
he might be married next day. You may be- 
lieve the request was granted, and it was so 
managed that nobody in the house knew any- 
thing of the matter but Lord and Lady Cow- 
per, Mrs. Poyntz, and her eldest son: and it 
was not declared till the following Saturday. 
After tea the parties necessary for the wedding 
stole by degrees into Lady Cowper’s dressing- 
room, where the ceremony was performed ; 
and they returned different ways to the com- 
pany again, and joined in the dancing. 
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The bride’s trousseau and jewels were 
as magnificent as the taste of the day could 
make them. She had diamonds worth 
twelve thousand pounds; among them “a 
cap, all brilliants, made in the fashion of 
a small butterfly skeleton ;” and “a seal 
of a Mercury cut in very fine turquoise 
set as a stand fora spaniel dog — the head 
and neck very finely wrought of gold, with 
two little brilliants for its eyes, and a col- 
lar of brilliants.” 

Although the marriage ceremony was 
private, the entry into London was public 
enough; the cavalcade of horses and car- 
riages being so great that the people of 
the villages it passed through ran out 
brandishing pitchforks and spades, and 
shouting — “ The invasion is coming!” 
When the happy pair first appeared at 
court, they wore diamonds worth £ 100,000, 
inherited from Sarah Duchess of Marl- 
borough. The bride rode in a sedan- 
chair lined with white satin, preceded by 
a negro page and followed by footmen in 
splendid liveries. But their happiness 
rested on a more solid foundation than 
white satin and diamonds. They were 
charitable and generous, and so genuinely 
in love with each other that the bride of 
1755 was able in 1776 to write to David 
Garrick —“ It will to-morrow be one-and- 
twenty years since Lord Spencer married 
me, and I verily believe we have neither 
of us repented of our lot from that time 
to this.” 

Their eldest child, Georgiana, was born 
in June 1757. Early marriages were then 
“the vogue,” and before she had com- 
pleted her seventeenth year she was 
affianced to the fifth Duke of Devonshire. 
When Mr. Poyntz accompanied the third 
duke on “the grand tour,’ the young 
men would have been “ surprised to hear ” 
that their grandchildren were destined to 
marry! Lady Georgiana — the great Chat- 
ham had created her father Earl Spencer 
and Viscount Althorp — was pleased and 
dazzled by her splendid prospects. With 
the charms she had also the faults of ex- 
treme youth, though, under the watchful 
care of her excellent mother, the faults 
were latent. A few more years of such 
salutary influence might have eradicated 
them, and made her conduct as uniformly 
admirable as her impulses were generous 
and her attachments ardent. Even Wal- 
pole, notwithstanding an hereditary grudge 
against her family, could not refuse his 
tribute of praise: “ The Duke of Devon- 
shire marries Lady Georgiana Spencer,” 
he wrote to Horace Mann. “She is a 
lovely girl, natural, and full of grace. He 





the first match in England.” But if the 
“ first,” his Grace was probably almost the 
worst for a girl so imaginative and impres- 
sionable. Scarcely another man could 
have been found, at once young, intelligent, 
and respectable, who would have shown 
equal indifference to so brilliant a be- 
trothed. While all fashionable London 
hurried to heap the myrtles and roses of 
adulation in her path, he stood impassively 
aloof. It is said that “‘the duke’s love for 
his bride cooled ina month; ” but it could 
never have been very warm. 


The Spencers [writes Mrs. Delany] are still 
at Bath. One night at a ball Lady Georgiana, 
overcome with heat, fainted away, which of 
course made alittle bustle. His philosophical 
Grace was at the other end of the room, and 
asked, “* What’s that?” They told hiw, and 
he replied with his usual demureness (alias d/- 
ness), “I thought — the noise — was among — 
the women !” 


The same active pen, on June 7. 1774, 
gives some particulars of the wedding : — 


It was as great a secret to Lady Georgiana 
as to the world. Sunday morning she was 
told was her doom: she went to Wimbledon 
early, and they were married at Wimbledon 
Church, between church and church, as quietly 
and uncrowded as if John and Joan had tied 
the Gordian knot. Don’t think because I 
have made use of the word “doom” that it 
was a melancholy sentence to the young lady, 
for she is so feculiarly happy as to think his 
Grace very agrecable. The duke’s intimate 
friends say he has sense and does not want 
merit. To be sure the jewel has not been we// 
polished, Wad he fallen under the tuition of 
the late Lord Chesterfield he might have pos- 
sessed des graces; but at present only that of 
his dukedom belongs to him. Nobody was at 
the wedding but the Duchess of Portland and 
Lady Cowper [Lady Spencer’s mother] as fine 
and gay as the bride herself. 


The duke and duchess remained at 
Wimbledon for nearly a fortnight. “ His 
Grace was at the levee on the 15th of 
June,” writes Mrs. Boscawen, “and at 
night at Ranelagh, leaving his fair bride !” 

The duchess was presented next day, 
Instantly acclaimed arbitress of fashion, 
she discouraged the monstrous hoops and 
extravagances of every kind then worn, and 
introduced demure little aprons and flat 
caps, which in her honor were called 
“ Devonshires,” the fashionable journals 
announcing the arrival at court of “a new 
Grace — Simplicity.” 


Last night I was at a ball at the Ladies’ 
Club [Walpole wrote to the Countess of Os- 
sory]. It was all goddesses, instead of being 
a resurrection of dancing matrons as usual, 
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The Duchess of Devonshire effaces all with- 
out being a beauty. But her youth, figure, 
flowing good-nature, sense, lively modesty, and 
modest familiarity, make her a phenomenon, 


All hearts yielded to this charm of man- 
ner, springing from amiability and a gay 
temper, and exerted as readily for women 
as for men, for old people retired from the 
world as for ladies of fashion. Soon after 
the duchess’s marriage, Mrs. Delany, then 
seventy-four, thus describes a visit from 
her: — 


In came the Duchess of Devonshire, so 
handsome, so agreeable, so obliging in her 
manner, that I am quite in love with her... . 
I can’t tell you all the civil things she said, 
and really they deserve a better name, which is 
kindness embellished by politeness, I hope 
she will illume and reform her contemporaries, 


Alas! the head of seventeen is easily 
turned, especially when the heart is unsat- 
isfied. Much of the complacency with 
which the duke was regarded by his bride 
was probably due to the comparative seclu- 
sion of her girlhood. To others he seemed 
formal, clumsy, and apathetic. When he 
received the blue ribbon from George I11., 
the Prince of Wales, a shrewd young ob- 
server, equally ready to quiz friend or foe, 
said that 


Lord Shelburne approached the throne fawn- 
ing and bowing on each side like a courtier ; 
the Duke of Richmond advanced with an easy 
unembarrassed manner like a gentleman ; and 
the Duke of Devonshire appeared with his 
phlegmatic, cold, awkward air, like a clown! * 


The duke’s frigidity became a byword in 
society :\ Walpole, complaining of a capri- 
cious June, says — “ Our free-born weath- 
er, which on Monday was as hot as Lord 
George ” [Gordon], “is now as cold as the 
Duke of Devonshire.” The bright eyes 
of his Grace’s bride soon saw him placed 
in competition with the wittiest, most gal- 
lant, and most accomplished of his con- 
temporaries, all eager for one of those 
smiles to which he was so icily indifferent. 
And when only too soon she made the bit- 
ter and humiliating discovery that the 
heart closed against her was open to infe- 
rior charms, she resolved, if she could not 
be happy, to be gayest of the gay; and 
ran a round of fashionable dissipation 


* History is silent as to how the duke’s scruples 
about meriting the Garter had been got over. When it 
was suggested to him shortly after he came of age that 
the decoration might be had for the asking, he replied 
with spirit and sense: ‘‘ 1 would no more ask the king 
for a blue ribbon without having done something to 
deserve it, than I would ask him for a blue greatcoat!” 
But of course it is one thing to accept an honor, and 
quite another to ask for it. 
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which brought upon her a cross-fire of 
attack and defence from the free-lances 
and preux chevaliers of the press. Going 
from the extreme of simplicity in dress to 
the extreme of ostentation, the first eccen- 
tricity which roused the paper-war was her 
appearance in “an ostrich feather of un- 
common growth, an ell and three inches 
long, presented to her by Lord Stormount 
on his return from an embassy to Paris.” 
This set the fashion of those huge plumes 
which long shook defiance at both satire 
and common sense. “Lord Stormount I 
saw yesterday,” wrote Mrs. Harris to her 
son (afterwards Lord Malmesbury) in 
17753 

*tis said he came over with Lady Harriet 
Stanhope. Lady Ailesbury and Mrs. Damer 
have returned in fine feathers, but the Duchess 
of Devonshire has the highest. One lady 
tried all places to get one higher than the 
duchess’s, but without success, till she luckily 
thought of sending to an undertaker; he an- 
swered that his hearses were all out for a few 
days, but when they came home he hoped to 
accommodate her ladyship ! 


Some of the anonymous attacks were 
clever and not uncomplimentary, such as 
the lines given by Dr. Doran in his notes 
to Horace Walpole’s “ Last Journals,” be- 
ginning, — 

Hither, various goddess, haste, 
Boundless, illimitable taste ! 
And save those charms from fashion’s tawdry 
reign, 
Which Nature gave to Devon, and gave in 
vain! 


En revanche, Lord Carlisle “invokes 
the Muse :” — 


Wit is a feather : this we all admit, 
But sure each feather in your cap is wit! 


he informs the duchess, adding a curious 
collocation of precedents in her support,— 


When on your head I see those flutt’ring 
things, 

I think that Love is there and claps his wings ; 

Feathers helped Jove to fan his am’rous flame — 

Cupid has feathers — angels wear the same ! 


The folly was carried to such a height 
that ladies going to balls had to sit on the 
floor of their coaches or chairs instead of 
the seats. The headdresses became so 
“enormous ” that Mrs. Delany exclaimed, 
“ Surely there is an influenza of the drazn, 
which must account for the present vaga- 
ries. 

The author of “The School for Scan- 
dal” became a favorite guest at all the 
Whig palaces, though at first, according to 
Tom Moore, the duchess was reluctant to 
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extend her hospitality to “a player” —a 
curious objection from the friend of Gar- 
rick. She had got over this hesitation 
when she once kept a house at Bath, taken 
at enormous expense, empty for two 
months, because she and her party could 
not tear themselves away from Sheridan’s 
society at Chatsworth. Her friendship 
stood him in good stead when, after taking 
his seat in the House of Commons, he 
attempted the more difficult extrée of 
Brookes’s Club. One black ball then ex- 
cluded a candidate, and Lord Besborough 
and George Selwyn were determined to 
keep Sheridan out. The queen of the 
Whigs, however, was equally determined 
to get him in; and aided by Fox she sent 
messages to Sheridan’s two opponents an- 
nouncing serious illness in their families. 
Each, supposing the other would be in his 
place to give the fatal ball, obeyed the 
summons, and, returning in hot haste after 
discovering the ruse, found Sheridan, duly 
elected, receiving the congratulations of 
his friends. 

About this time the A/orning Post con- 
tained a curious table called the “ Scale of 
Bon Ton,” in which the Duchess of Dev- 
onshire’s qualities are thus estimated: 
beauty, 15; elegance, 13; figure, 17; wit, 
II; sense, 10; grace, 5; expression, 3; 
sensibility, 9; principles, 16. Eleven ladies 
of fashion follow, the lovely Countess of 
Barrymore (Emily Stanhope, daughter of 
the Earl of Barrington) beating her Grace 
under every head. But the rival Duchess 
of Gordon, the Tory “queen of society,” 
was allowed no elegance; Mrs. Crewe no 
grace ; and the Countess of Jersey neither 
sense nor principles ! 

Besides Sir Joshua Reynolds’s well- 
known portraits, and the arch, smiling 
beauty on Gainsborough’s canvas, who 
twice set the fashion in hats at the interval 
of a century, there was a picture of the 
duchess over which Walpole rises into 
classic raptures. 


Lady Di Beauclerk has drawn her portrait. 
A Castalian nymph conceived by Sappho and 
executed by Myron would not have had more 
grace and simplicity. It is the divinity of 
Venus piercing the veil of immortality, when 

roseA cervice refulsit, 
Ambrosiz que com2 divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere. 
The likeness is perfectly preserved, except that 
the paintress has lent her own expression to 
the duchess, which you will allow is very agree- 
able flattery. 


It is difficult to realize that the portraits 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Cosway, and 
Lady Di were all painted from the same 





original. But the duchess’s beauty chiefly 
depended on youth, coloring, and expres- 
sion, varying with every emotion, and re- 
flecting every thought of her impressionable 
mind. Rogers describes her as fascinat- 
ing rather than beautiful ; other contempo- 
raries saw a likeness to her great ances- 
tress, Sarah of Marlborough. The golden 
hair of the Jennings sisters had in their 
descendant deepened into the rich hue 
beloved by Venetian painters, which ad- 
mirers call auburn, and rivals red; her 
mouth was wide, her teeth were dazzlingly 
white; her smile was irresistible; both 
figure and complexion were perfect. Allan 
Cunningham describes her as the “ love- 
liest of the lovely,” and adds that her 
beauty, and “ the sense which she enter- 
tained of the charms of her looks and 
conversation,” so affected Gainsborough 
when she first sat to him, as to take away 


that readiness of hand and hasty happiness of 
touch which belonged to him in his ordinary 
moments. The portrait [continues Cunning- 
ham] was so little to his satisfaction that he 
refused to send it to Chatsworth. Drawing 
his wet pencil across a mouth which all who 
saw it thought exquisitely lovely, he said, 
“‘Her Grace is too hard for me.” The pic- 
ture was, I believe, destroyed. Amongst his 
papers were found two sketches of the duchess 
— both exquisitely graceful.* 


As queen of ton, the duchess prome- 
naded at Ranelagh (remarks Tom Taylor 
in his “ Life of Reynolds”), attended by a 
court as devoted and obsequious as that of 
Marie Antoinette in her palmiest days; 
and under her sway Devonshire House 
was the centre of the gayest and most 
splendid circle. Though, like Holland 
House at a later period, the especial rally- 
ing-point of the Whigs, all men or women 
celebrated for rank, fashion, genius, or 
beauty were at one time or other to be met 
there, and the entrée to the duchess’s mag- 
nificent /é¢es was a more coveted distinc- 
tion than presentation at court. Some- 
times the amusements had a literary 
character, for her Grace was a das-bleu as 
well as a beauty. Garrick, calling at noon 
and finding her still invisible, * left his 
card” in the shape of the following ver- 
ses:— 


* Hazlitt says that Gainsborough, wishing to make 
his portraits ‘like himself, amiable,’’ and wanting that 
‘‘ vigor of intellect which perceives the beauty of truth,’’ 
fell into the error of desiring to please by “‘ flattery and 
smiles”? He, however, excuses Gainsborough on the 
ground that “the idea of the necessity for improving 
upon nature, and giving what was called a flattering 
Seeman, was universal in this country at that period’ 
—which may help to account for the diversity in the 
duchess’s portraits. 
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Past one o'clock, and a cloudy morning. 
What makes thy face so fair and bright, 
Divine Aurora, say? 
“ Because from slumbers short and light 
I rise to wake the day.” 


Oh, hide for shame thy blushing face, 
’Tis all poetic fiction, 

To tales like these see Devon’s grace 
A blooming contradiction ! 


Lady Spencer, in one of her pleasant, 
unaffected letters to Garrick, says they 
have been writing charades at Devonshire 
House, and her daughter has “ outdone ” 
him — inclosing one on the word * Block- 
head” as a specimen : — 


My first no life or feeling blesses, 

My second every sense possesses, 

And nothing more affronts my second 
Than when it like my first is reckoned. 
United they a being show, 

The greatest nuisance that we know. 


This is very tolerable for a duchess of 
nineteen, but the most elegant ever com- 
posed, for its brevity, was an impromptu 
of which she was the theme. Calling one 
day on Fox for a charade — “On what 
subject?” he asked. ‘ The happiest of all 
subjects — myself,” was the laughing 
reply. Taking up an envelope, Fox scrib- 
bled these lines on the back :— 


My first is myself, in a very short word — 
My second’s a plaything, and you are my third ; 


the answer being “Idol.” Another time, 
the conversation during dessert turning on 
the skill of the French in emblems, the 
duchess said she thought it would be im- 
possible to find an emblem for her. Fox 
instantly handed her a cluster of grapes, 
with the motto—“ Fe plais jusgu’a 
Livresse.” 

Fox visited Devonshire House, how- 
ever, on business more important than the 
exchange of epigrams and compliments 
with its beautiful mistress. The duke was 
his unwavering friend and supporter, and 
the Liberal party derived from his political 
rectitude and consistency a respectability 
some of its more brilliant members could 
not have given it. The talent and energy 
in which he was deficient his wife abun- 
dantly supplied. She threw indomitable 
spirit, courage, and enthusiasm into the 
Whig scale, and used her personal fasci- 
nations, her social influence, the éc/at of 
her circle, and the power of her rank to 
fortify waverers and reward adherents. 
Lord Holland called her “the ornament 
and soul of the Whig party; ” and says 
that her tact smoothed difficulties, cleared 
up misunderstandings among its members, 





and strengthened the bonds which united 
them to Fox— “for whose transcendent 
genius, generous character, and open tem- 
per, so congenial with her own, she always 
felt and expressed the warmest and most 
unaffected enthusiasm.” Fox was on all 
points her leader and master. She im- 
bibed his sympathy for the principles of 
the French Revolution, though at home 
she had experienced some of the terrors 
of mob rule. During the Lord George 
Gordon Protestant riots, Devonshire 
House, Burke says in one of his letters, 
“ was turned into a barracks ;” and Wrax- 
all describes how the duchess took refuge 
at Lord Clement’s house, in Berkeley 
Square, and spent several nights of terror 
ona sofa in his drawing-room. The per- 
sonal fascination, amiability, and bright 
social qualities which bound Fox’s adher- 
ents to him by ties which no political 
blunders or private vices could weaken, 
inspired the young duchess with what 
Herman Merivale calls a “ passionate, 
true-hearted friendship,” which grew warm- 
er at every crisis that threatened him. 

All Fox’s followers were welcome at 
Devonshire House; most welcome, nat- 
urally, was the beautiful “ Prince Florizel,” 
from whose glittering youth the Whigs 
drew fond hopes, and who, says Raikes, 
derived much of the polish and grace for 
which he was “always remarkable” from 
his early intimacy with the duchess, only 
four years his senior. The society of 
Devonshire House must have been in 
magical contrast with the formal assemblies 
at the King’s House, where the equerries 
yawned over their whist-tables, and ladies- 
in-waiting nodded over their tambour 
frames, and went supperless to bed at 
eleven o’clock at night, in order to appear 
punctually in the cold chapel at eight next 
morning. The family party at Windsor 
was reputable, orderly, economical, and 
most profoundly dull; the circles beloved 
by the heir apparent of eighteen were 
reckless, witty, extravagant, and frantically 
gay. It is small wonder that he delighted 
to escape from the tedious tea-table of 
Queen Charlotte to the fétes champétres 
and fancy balls of the queen of the Whigs. 
Of course the prince fancied himself in 
love with her, as he did with every beauti- 
ful and clever woman; and with some who 
were neither. The duchess soon con- 
vinced the prince that he must not aspire 
to be more than a friend; and it is credit- 
able to both that she retained him as a 
friend to the last — being perhaps the sol- 
itary exception among the companions of 
his youth to the treachery, indifference, or 
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desertion they experienced. It is curious 
that while on the one hand the alleged 
secret of the prince’s aversion to Earl Grey 
was the delusion that the earl was his suc- 
cessful rival with the duchess, there can 
be little doubt on the other that the prince’s 
fidelity to the duchess was largely due to 
her friendship for the one woman for whom 
he had an approach to a genuine passion. 
If folly be a proof of love, the prince gave 
abundant evidence of it. Though he did 
not actually go cross-gartered like Malvolio, 
he committed every absurdity within the 
power of the “first gentleman in Europe.” 
He poured his sorrows into the sympathiz- 
ing bosom of Charles Fox at St. Anne’s 
Hill — falling into hysterics, and rolling on 
the floor, to the sore detriment of his 
charming pink silk coats. He indignantly 
rejected the proposals for a royal alliance 
made to him by Lord Malmesbury, declar- 
ing that he would never marry; that he 
had “settled all about the succession with 
York;” that he meant to repudiate the 
crown of Great Britain, “scrape together ” 
and sell all his plate and jewels, emigrate 
to America on the proceeds: with his 
“dearest Maria,” and settle there as a 
private citizen. But the idol of his inflam- 
able heart, a clever woman, independent, 
highly connected, well advised and irre- 
proachable, if not without ambition, was 
unmoved by these minor absurdities, 
though she suffered herself to be deluded 
by the greatest of all. One day Mr. Keit, 
a surgeon, Mr. Edward Bouverie, Lord 
Onslow, and Lord Southampton arrived at 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house in Park Lane, 
telling her with affright that the prince had 
stabbed himself, and she alone could save 
him; and entreating her to return with 
them at once to Carlton House. Startled 
and shocked, she nevertheless held out 
against their importunities for a time, and 
only yielded on condition that some lady of 
high character and position should accom- 
pany her. The Duchess of Devonshire 
being named, Mrs. Fitzherbert drove with 
the deputation to Devonshire House, took 
up the duchess, and proceeded to Carlton 
House. We recommend the scene that 
followed to some painter of the historico- 
romantic school. In a dimly lighted, 
richly decorated bed-chamber, the fright- 
ened, flattered young widow, her fair curls 
falling round an agitated but lovely face, 
approaches the couch whereon lies the 
prostrate form of Prince Florizel, pale and 
blood-stained ; just within the shade of the 
velvet curtains stands the beautiful duch- 
ess, stately, and surely somewhat scornful. 
In the background is the group of courtiers, 
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dramatically expressive of dismay and 
sympathy, a prominent figure being Mr. 
Surgeon Keit, on whose shrewd face lurks 
a smile, for Ae knows that the wound — 
neither so deep as a well nor so wide as a 
barn-door — is not likely to prove mortal. 

At sight of his charmer the prince re- 
vived sufficiently to swear that he never 
would — nay, never could —live without 
her; and she was induced to promise to 
become his wife as soon as he recovered, 
a ring being taken from the Duchess of 
Devonshire’s taper finger to plight the 
betrothal. After this serio-comic cere- 
mony the two ladies and four gentlemen 
returned to Devonshire House, where a 
deposition of what had occurred was sol- 
emnly signed by each of the party. Being 
asked in after years whether she believed 
the prince’s wounds were genuine, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert answered, “ Most certainly.” 
naively adding in confirmation that “a 
glass of brandy and water” stood on a 
table within reach of the prince. The 
brandy and water was probably more real 
than the blood. 

Night brings counsel. Misgivings seized 
the fair fiancée. Next morning she sent 
Lord Southampton a protest that she had 
not been a free agent, and started for 
Aix-la-Chapelle, pursued at every stage of 
her Continental tour by couriers bearing 
royal love-letters, several of which were 
thirty seven pages long. Such pertinacity 
was irresistible. After eighteen months 
she returned to England, and the mock 
marriage with the prince in her own draw- 
ing-room followed. How Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s conscience could have been quieted 
by a ceremony which she well knew was 
ipso facto invalid is an unfathomable mys- 
tery of Roman casuistry. At all events 
other people’s consciences were quieted as 
to the propriety of receiving her, though 
not so much by the morganatic alliance, 
we should imagine, as by her disinter- 
ested devotion to the prince. George III. 
and Queen Charlotte, William IV. and 
Queen Adelaide, gave her support and 
sympathy, and women of irreproachable 
propriety followed their example. But a 
lady twice a widow, though only twenty- 
five, ought to have known human nature 
better than to expect so slender a tie to 
keep the prince long at her feet. What- 
ever dreams she indulged of retaining her 
once salutary influence over him received 
a death-blow from his open /éacson with 
Lady Hertford; and it is singular that the 
connection which may be said to have be- 
gun under the auspices of Georgiana, 
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the roof of her successor, the Duchess 
Elizabeth — for it was at Devonshire 
House that Mrs. Fitzherbert met the 
prince for the last time.* 

But we have got far ahead of the best- 
known incidents in our Duchess’s political 
career. Her exertions on behalf of Fox 
at a critical stage of the famous contest for 
Westminster unquestionably secured his 
success. The poll lasted six weeks, and 
roused unparallelled excitement throughout 
the country. As the contest proceeded, 
the king on the side of the Tories and the 
Prince of Wales on that of the Whigs in- 
fluenced voters in an unconstitutional and 
undignified manner. The prince, after 
attending the king at a review, rode 
through Westminster wearing Fox’s col- 
ors, and was present at a banquet given to 
Fox at Devonshire House. “ Hence- 
forth,” says Earl Stanhope, “ the influence 
of Carlton House was set up against the 
influence of St. James’s.” The trial of 
strength, in fact, was not only between 
Pitt and Fox, but between king and 
prince. 


The court [writes Horace Walpole] exerts 
itself against Fox in the most violent manner, 
by mandates, acts, etc.; nay, sent at once a 
body of two hundred and eighty of the Guards 
to give their votes as householders, which és 
legal, but which my father [Sir Robert] in the 
most quiet times would not have dared to do. 
But [he adds] Mr. Fox has all the popularity 
in Westminster, and, indeed, is so amiable 
and winning that could he have stood in per- 
son all over England I question whether he 
would not have carried the Parliament. 


Rival beauties ranged themselves under 
rival banners, and while Lady Salisbury ¢ 
canvassed for Sir Cecil Wray and Lord 
Hood, the Duchess of Devonshire and her 
sister, Lady Duncannon, with Mrs. Crewe, 
Mrs. Damer, and Mrs. Edward Bouverie, 


* The coarse but clever #of of the Princess of Wales 
is well known: ‘I never committed adultery in my life 
unless it was with Mrs. Fitzherbert’s husband.’’ Un- 
fortunate, indiscreet, but, we believe, of criminal 
Caroline of Brunswick ‘‘ spoke highly of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert.’’ According to Lady Charlotte Campbell: ‘* The 
princess always says—‘ That is the prince’s true wife. 
She is an excellent woman. It is great pity for him he 
ever broke vid her.’ ’’ 

+ The Prince of Wales is said to have shown his 
annoyance at her ladyship’s Tory zeal in a manner un- 
worthy of his reputation for ‘* high-bred courtesy.’”’ 
Going down a country dance with her at Devonshire 
House, the prince suddenly quitted his partner and 
finished the fone with the duchess. This occasioned 
much gossip, and Captain Morris, in some caustic lines, 
declared that *‘ could royal Edward see” his degenerate 
descendant’s ungallant behavior — 

** While Salisbury’s Garter decks thy faithless knee, 

Quick from thy treach’rous breast his badge he'd tear, 


And strip the star that beauty planted there.’ 
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divided Westminster into equal parts, and 
worked from morning till night for Fox, 
whose position on the poll improved daily. 


The beldames hate him [continues Walpole] 
but most of the pretty women are indefatigable 
in making interest for him—the Duchess of 
Devonshire in particular. I am ashamed to 
say how coarsely she has been received by 
some worse than tars, — 


alluding to the notorious free fight be- 
tween Lord Hood’s sailors and Fox’s 
chairmen. While Fox was still in a minor- 
ity, Lord Cornwallis wrote — “ The Duch- 
ess of Devonshire is indefatigable in her 
canvass; she was in the most blackguard 
houses in Long Acre by eight o’clock this 
morning.” The court party for three 
weeks maintained their majority. ‘“ West- 
minster goes on well,” wrote Pitt con- 
temptuously to Wilberforce, “in spite of 
the Duchess of Devonshire and the other 
Women of the People.” Among the peo- 
ple she went freely, often filling her car- 
riage with voters whom she carried off to 
plump for Fox, and to whom it must have 
been a bewildering sensation to ride in a 
ducal equipage with a court beauty. That 
beauty, it is well known, was more helpful 
to her than her rank. “God bless you, 
madam!” cried an Irish workman in the 
mob, “I could light my pipe at your 
eyes!” Her purchase of a vote with a 
kiss to a butcher who would take no other 
bribe was freely commented on both with 
pen and pencil. A ludicrous sketch was 
circulated of the duchess clasping the 
burly butcher in her arms; another showed 
her sitting on Fox’s knee to have her shoe 
mended in a cobbler’s stall and meanwhile 
slipping gold into the hands of the cobbler’s 
wife. Some of the squibs were too vile to 
be described, and shocked Queen Char- 
lotte, to whom they were accidentally sent 
in a packet of political prints. But the 
duchess went bravely on, heedless of ridi- 
cule or calumny. The former she was 
prepared for, the latter she could afford to 
disregard. “She certainly procured the 
greatest part of Mr. Fox’s votes for him,” 
said Walpole. “And though the court 
party endeavored to deter her by the most 
illiberal and indecent abuse, yet they could 
not fix the smallest stain on her virtue.” 
A third caricature represented her as 
“carrying” the Whig candidate on her 
shoulders; and the truth of the insinuation 
consoled her for its coarseness. The 
memory of the “ ladies’ canvass,” as it was 
called, long survived its principal actors. 
With what effect the duchess and her 
friends “tustled their silks in the lowest 
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recesses of sin and misery,” an old elector 
told Allan Cunningham nearly fifty years 
after. 


Lord, sir [said he] it was a fine sight to see 
a grand lady come right smack up to us with, 
“Master, how d’ye do?” and laugh so loud 
and talk so kind, and shake us by the hand 
and say, “Give us your vote, worthy sir; a 
plumper for the people’s friend, our friend, 
everybody’s friend.” And then, sir, if we 
hummed and hawed they would ask us for our 
wives and children; and, if that didn’t do, 
they’d think nothing of a kiss—ay, a dozen or 
so. Kissing was nothing to them; and it all 
came so natural ! 


No wonder, comments Cunningham, 
drily, that Fox was successful. 


The victory [says Wingrove Cooke] was de- 
cided by a woman. .. . Political enthusiasm 
in so fair aform could not fail to gather con- 
verts. The duchess appeared frequently at 
the hustings [in Covent Garden], and Fox 
overtook and at length [on the twenty-third 
day] passed his competitor. . . . The duchess 
was found irresistible, and Fox’s majority 
steadily increased. At the close of the poll 
he stood two hundred and thirty-five votes 
above Sir Cecil Wray. 


When chaired Fox was carried in tri- 
umph to Devonshire House, where the 
Prince of Wales, wearing his colors and a 
sprig of laurel in his hat, assisted the duke 
and duchess (whom Fox called his “ grand 
electress’’) and a brilliant company to re- 
ceive the successful candidate. The colors 
in question were the “Buff and Blue” 
whose origin has been so disputed: some 
authorities going back to the temporary 
fusion of parties under the house of Orange, 
others favoring the more familiar deriva- 
tion from Fox’s blue coat and buff waist- 
coat. At the Whig banquet given by Mrs. 
Crewe in the evening, the Prince of Wales 
pithily connected that lady’s name with 
the leading toast, — 


Buff and blue, 
And Mrs. Crewe! 


To which the charming hostess promptly 
replied, — 

Buff and blue, 

And all of you! 


How anxiously the duchess watched 
over the prince’s political principles, and 
strove to keep him true to Fox, may be 
seen in the following answer to one of her 
letters. She was a fluent, even an elo- 
quent, writer, and her pen easily expressed 
the warmth of her feeings. The self-satis- 
faction of the prince’s reply is deliciously 


such an eulogium pronounced from lips of 
man as I this day pronounced on Fox,” he 
tells his “ever dearest duchess” in refer- 
ence to a banquet given at Carlton House. 
The Duke of Norfolk, Erskine, the Duke 
of Leinster and Guildford, Sheridan, and 
Henry Howard were present and “ pledged 
themselves,” says the prince, “to follow 
no other line of politics than what Fox 
and myself would hold out to them;” 
“ expressing contrition ” for having doubt- 
ed “either Charles or myself.” 


In short, what fell from Sheridan and my- 
self was received with rapture, and I consider 
this one of the luckiest and most useful days I 
have spent. Pray, my ever dearest duchess, 
whenever you bestow a thought on me, have 
rather a better opinion of my steadiness and 
firmness. I really think, without being very 
romantic, I may claim this of you. At the 
same time I am most grateful to you for your 
candor, and the affectionate warmth, if I may 
be allowed so to call it, which dictates the 
contents of your letter. You may depend 
upon its being seen by no one but myself. 
Depend upon my coming to you to-morrow, 
I am delighted with your goodness to me, and 
ever most devotedly yours, 
Carlton House, Friday night. 


The devotion which aided Fox’s triumph 
was only intensified by his fall. When he 
alienated half and grieved all his friends 
by secession from Parliamentary duties in 
1797, the duchess, with the loving bigotry 
of a woman, refused to hear his motives 
questioned or his judgment denied. Sir 
Philip Francis, when his fierce denuncia- 
tion of Hastings was over, roared as mildly 
as any sucking dove at the behest of the 
duchess. He had a weakness for endeav- 
oring to disclose to people the clay feet of 
their gods, and having quarrelled violently 
with Burke about the character of Marie 
Antoinette, next tried his hand at pervert- 
ing the Duchess of Devonshire from her 
Fox worship. An interesting correspond- 
ence between them is preserved by Parke 
and Merivale. The tone taken by Francis, 
then sixty years old, is half paternal, half 
gallant. 


As long as you are writing to me, I know 
who you are thinking of [he says] and though 
I see with a breaking heart that 7am not up- 
permost in your thoughts, still I defy you, with 
all your airs, to write to any one for two hours 
without thinking of him for two minutes. 
Taunt gugné au moins. 1 shall pocket what I 
win and wrangle for the rest. The generous 
passions are always eloquent, especially on a 
favorite subject. You love him with all his 
faults, because they ave his. I wish I was one 
of them! Since that cannot be, I have noth- 





characteristic. “I believe you fever heard 


ing for it but to envy him for the first time, 
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and hate him as I used to do, con amore. You 
say you will never be detached from his stand- 
ard ; 2 /a bonne heure. But where is it, or who 
has thrown it down? If it exist anywhere but 
in your own fertile fancy, I desire nothing 
better than to fight under it, as I have done 
for fourteen years, without pay and without 
hope. You affirm with an air of triumph that 
any one who thinks a party can exist without 
him will find himself mistaken. I believe so ; 
but isit really a subject for exultation? /7é/as, 
belle dame, faurai quelque chose a vous dire. 
But not till time and many prayers of your 
own as well as of mine have inclined your 
heart unto wisdom. 


The duchess uses all her eloquence to 
persuade rather than convince Francis ; 
her letters, now sad, now playful, are un- 
affected even in their gentle coquetry, and 
give a more lifelike portrait of her than 
volumes of biography. She apologizes 
for not having written earlier, and pro- 
ceeds :— 


Besides having been at a county ball, and 
having had a house full of Derbyshire savages, 
I have been vexed to my heart’s core. Oh, my 
dear Mr. Francis, you must have spoilt me, 
since I feel a pleasure in telling you how wor- 
ried I have been—though I cannot tell you 
the cause, though you can do me no good, and 
though my poor heart has been torn to pieces. 
You know not what you have done, in taking 
some interest in sucha being as I am. You 
must often listen to lamentations, because, 
though in reality an old woman, my heart and 
mind are still childish, nor can I encounter 
without pain a world that is too wise for me. 
I must feel unkindness when I meet with it, 
and anxiety when it presses round me. Do 
not be angry at my boring vou with all this 
stuff. Indeed, if you knew me as I am, you 
would know that [I am paying you a compli- 


ment in writing thus. . . . How can you sup-. 


pose me angry for your averring your opinion ? 
I knew it long ago, and wished to bring you to 
own it, that I might attack it. But low spirits 
have taken from me the power of writing for 
these ten davs, and weakened me as a cham- 
pion. Youare wrong, indeed you are. Charles 
has, and always had, faults of heedlessness 
which may injure him, and have, as a states- 
man, but never as the greatest of men. Who, 
at one glance, took in the view of the French 
Revolution? Who saw its consequences, and 
warned us of the inutility.of opposing its 
progress? Will not posterity remember this, 
and bless him? Will they not remember his 
merciful wishes on the condemnation of Louis 
XVI., and the various times he would have 
checked our wild career? Who has sacrificed 
even his darling popularity to his principles? 
His standard is in the hearts of men, in my 
heart of hearts, in your own, for you are formed 
by nature with the fire, the animation, that 
must make you shrink from any other cause. 
. « « Would I were a man, to unite my talents, 





my hopes, my fortune, with Charles —to make 
common cause, and fall or rule with him! 


To her mind, the duchess continues, Fox 
is greater in retirement than in the most 
splendid situation. She even tries to de- 
fend his conduct as a matter of policy, 
basing her opinion on “ the extreme fretful 
dislike ” her “ Pittite friends ” show to his 
secession. Drawing a parallel between 
Pitt and Fox in the figurative style of the 
day, she says: — 


The confidence of men is with Pitt; they 
respect him, as a wife often does her husband ; 
think him a disagreeable fellow, but a good 
manager of their views and happiness; and 
though they think he has been going too far, 
yet they cling to their spouse, lest divorce 
should bring immediate ruin, for they have 
given their settlements, jointure, and even pin- 
money into his hands. But their hearts are 
with Charles. He is not rich enough for an 
elopement, and the husband, by jealousy and 
misrepresentation, has hurt him a little in their 
opinion. But still they love him in secret. 
He has a heart; Pitt hasnone. I cannot think 
that they wiil look on Tierney, or Lord Moira, 
or any pretender that I know of, as a gallant, 
or even flirt. If long trial at last engages the 
people to break with Pitt, it will be for no 
petty intrigue, but for the lover whose genius 
could save them by some vast effort, and whom 
they have so long felt to be their destiny. 


Then, as if fearing some personal appli- 
cation of her parable, the duchess adds : — 


As I am very sure you do not think that I, 
as a woman, ever was, could be, or am, in love 
with Charles Fox, you will allow that in fervor, 
enthusiasm, and devotion I am a good friend ; 
and I assure you, dear Mr. Francis, short as 
our acquaintance has been, I could and would 
make a very noble battle for you, should any- 
body attack you. 


Family gossip closes the letter, in the 
course of which she says :— 


Form no judgment of my dear sister [Lady 
eee? for she is ill and low, as she too 
often is at the beginning of the cold weather, 
Adair went to-day, and the Lambs, the young- 
est of whom is the finest creature I ever saw 
in mind or body. I should like to show you 
some verses of his on Charles Fox, which an- 
swer even my idea of praise. 


This was Whlliam Lamb, afterwards 
Lord Melbourne, who became the duch- 
ess’s nephew by marriage with Lady Bes- 
borough’s daughter Caroline. 

Francis’s reply is a masterly combina- 
tion of tenderness, argument, and banter. 
Francis believed Fox had neglected and 
depreciated him, and could not be per- 
suaded to adopt the duchess’s partisan 
view of hér great leader, especially when 
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he tacitly refused any longer to take the 
lead. On the other hand, not all the logic 
and compliments in the world could shake 
the duchess’s allegiance to her beloved 
chief. 

It would have been well if she had 
shared Fox’s taste for no more ignoble 
pursuit than politics. But one of the 
deadly sins of a sinful time was gambling. 
Fox’s excesses at play were notorious; 
and it was equally notorious that few wom- 
en were so fatally addicted to it as the 
duchess. It ruined her peace of mind and 
injured her character; yet the more she 
suffered, the more she strove to stifle her 
regrets by doubling her excitement. Rog- 
ers says ;— 

A faro-table was kept by Martindale at 
which the duchess and other high fashionables 
used to play. Sheridan said the duchess and 
Martindale had agreed that whatever they won 
from each other should be sometimes douhle, 
sometimes ¢reb/e the sum it was called; and 
assured me that he had handed the duchess 
into her carriage when she was literally sob- 
bing at her losses, having lost £1,500, when it 
was supposed to be only £ 500. * 


The duchess had not only the excuse of 
pernicious examples on every side, but of 
a deplorable hereditary tendency. Her 
father, who at the time of his marriage 
was so rich that he “ could spend £30,000 a 
year without feeling it,” died at forty-nine 
so embarrassed by the cost of contested 
elections and gambling debts that the 
duchess constantly crippled her own 
resources in order to assist her mother. 
Her very virtues combined with her faults 
tO plunge her into almost inextricable 
difficulties. She wou/d give even when 
she could not pay. Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell, whose worst enemy cannot accuse her 
of weakly lenient judgments, confirms this, 
adding that it was impossible not to be 
“charmed by the kindly impulse which 
made her, without a moment’s hesitation, 
shield another from distress.” The duch- 
ess was driven to the most painful expe- 
dients to discharge her “ debts of honor; ” 
and if the same scandal-loving authority is 
to be believed, the mode in which they 
were put a stop to is one of the most curi- 
ous on record. Lady Charlotte alleges 
that she heard from the duchess’s “ man 
of business” — an honorable and trust- 
worthy depositary of family secrets he must 
have been!—that her Grace was fre- 
quently indebted to him for pecuniary as- 
sistance. “He gave me,” she writes to 
one of her “gossips,” ‘“‘a curious auto- 
graph of the duchess’s, which I copy and 
send for your amusement.” This was a 
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signed agreement to repay a certain Mr. 
D—Il £2,650 in quarterly instalments, 
allowing five per cent. interest and five per 
cent. for life insurance, with the following 
a by that gentleman append- 
ed:— 


In case the duchess does not pay me £250 
quarterly, I shall acquaint the Duke of D. with 
this transaction ; and her Grace has promised, 
in case of her death or other accidents, to 
leave in writing a request that I may be paid, 
as I have lent her the money to relieve her 
from play debts, under a solemn promise that 
she will not play in future. 


When the duchess’s eldest child was 
born, in 1783, Walpole predicted that she 
would “stuff her poor babe into her knot- 
ting-bag” when she wanted to play at 
Macao, “and forget it.” Lady Hester 
Stanhope, during her long conversations 
with her medical Boswell, declared that 
gambling was the raison d’étre of the as- 
semblies at Devonshire House. “As for 
the Duchess of D.’s, there they were, all 
that set, yawning and wanting the evening 
to be spent, that they might be getting to 
the business they were after.” Nor 
would she allow the manner of the hostess 
any charm. 


It was all a “ Fu, fu, fh,” and “ What shall 
I do? Dear me, I am quite in a fright!” 
And so much affectation that it could not be 
called high-breeding. Although she knew 
very well how to lay her traps for some young 
man whom she wanted to inveigle to her par- 
ties and dll that. 


On another occasion the sharp-tongued 
niece of Fox’s great rival who was in the 
habit of “tranquillizing her mind” after 
wrestling with her Eastern servants, by 
similar amiable reminiscences, said that 
Lady Besborough had ten times more 
cleverness than her sister the duchess, 
whose reputation was in great part the 
effect of her position : — 


Why, she sometimes would employ her own 
people to puff her off [continued Lady Hester]. 
You would hear a man in a Bond Street shop 
say, “ Whose fine carriage is that?” “The 
Duchess of D.’s, sir,” the shopman would re- 
ply. Then another man, pretending to be a 
stranger to the first, would cry out, ‘Good 
God! The Duchess of D.! Do let me look. 
I would give more to see her Grace than the king. 
Excuse me: I shall be back in a moment ” — 
and off he would run, The duchess, when 
she did not smile, had something satanic in 
her countenance. Then her affectation was so 
high-charged. To a dirty clerk of the Foreign 
Otfice she would say, “ If you would be so very 
good, sir, just to trouble yourself to deliver 
this note —I am sure you are so kind-looking 
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a gentleman”—and then she would say to 
whoever was with her, ‘‘ Que/s beaux yeux! ne 
le trouvez-vous pas? Crest un bel homme, n’est- 
ce pas?” As if the clerks in the Foreign 
Office might not know French ! 


In a novel entitled “ A Winter in Lon- 
don,” by T. S. Surr, published in 1806, our 
duchess figured prominently as “the 
Duchess of Belgrave.” The sketch was 
not strikingly clever nor accurate, judged 
by the modern standard of “ character- 
drawing.” But where the original was so 
conspicuous in society, the portrait could 
scarcely pass unrecognized. Its malignity 
was the more mischievous, inasmuch as 
well-known facts were used as the foun- 
dation for libellous exaggerations. The 
Duchess of Belgrave, called “a victim of 
fashion,” is thus described : — 


To a dread of want, to a shame of borrow- 
ing, succeeded a desperate defiance of the one 
and a scientific practice of the other. Her ex- 
travagances begat the most urgent distresses. 
To remove them she was compelled to submit 
to the most humiliating sacrifices of dignity 
and honor. To throw a veil over them she 
had recourse to new acts of dissipation and 
profusion, succeeded by increased embarrass- 
ments which rendered her situation desperate. 
Too proud to recede from the career of fashion- 
able rivalry, her high spirit revolted at retire- 
ment, and at all hazards she rushed on, ambi- 
tious to outvie the most elegant in taste and 
the most opulent in expense. 


Among other nefarious practices, this 
ill-regulated duchess pawns diamonds bor- 
rowed on the security of the family plate, 
and enters into partnership with vozdés, 
who beguile rich greenhorns to her assem- 
blies in order to cheat them at cards. 
Rogers records that our duchess was 
“dreadfully hurt” at this novel, adding, — 


It contained anecdotes concerning her which 
had been picked up from her confidential 
attendants ; and she thought, of course, that 
the little great world in which she lived was 
intimately acquainted with all her proceed- 
ings. ‘Never read that book, for it has 
helped to kill me,” were her words to a near 
relative. 


Her own literary productions would not 
have excited much remark had they come 
from a-less remarkable person. In her 
poetry as in her politics it was the contrast 
of aristocratic position with democratic 
sentiments which charmed; her slender 
laurel spray would have withered unseen 
had it not been worn in the coronet of the 
“ queen of the Whigs.” Coleridge under- 
stood this when he apostrophized her on 
her “ Passage of Mount St. Gothard : ” — 
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Light as a dream your days their circlets ran, 
From all that teaches brotherhood to man 
Far, far removed! ... 
Emblazonments and old ancestral crests 
With many a bright obtrusive form of art 
Detained your eye from nature. Stately vests 
That veiling strove to hide your charms divine, 
Rich viands, and the pleasurable wine, 
Were yours unearned by toil : nor could you see 
The unenjoying toiler’s misery. 
And yet, ie Nature’s uncorrupted child, 
You hailed the chapel and the platform wild 
Where once the Austrian fell 
Beneath the shaft of Tell. 
Oh lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Whence learnt you that heroic measure ? 


Leigh Hunt, with his usual cordial ap- 
preciation, says: “ The ‘Mount St. Go- 
thard’ has fine lines and a vital liberality of 
sentiment. The writer seems to breathe 
out her fervent words like a young muse, 
her lips glowing with health and the morn- 
ing dew.” 

The duchess also wrote graceful verses 
in French. She sent her “Mount St. 
Gothard ” to Jacques Delille (who astound- 
ed Robespierre by writing an ode in sup- 
port of the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, when commanded to celebrate in 
verse the Féte de ’Etre Supréme) with 
this pretty inscription : — 


Vous, dont la lyre enchanteresse 
Unit la force et la douceur, 

De la nature amant flatteur, 
Vous, qui embellisez sans cesse, 
J’ose vous offrir, en tremblant, 
De l’humble pré la fleur nouvelle : 
Je le voudrais une immortelle, 

Si vous acceptez le présent. 


Delille translated “ Mount St. Gothard” 
into his native language; and Lavergne 
Tressau, in a pretatory “ WVotice Histo- 
rigue,” says :— 

All France, loving glory and beauty, and 
remembering that one of her poets has rivalled 
Virgil [Delille translated the Georgics], will 
award new laurels to his new book; and all 
France also will interweave a portion of those 
laurels with myrtles and roses, as a garland 
for the foreign muse who enriches her litera- 
ture. 


Adding that the duchess’s genius and 
beauty make her European tour a tri- 
umphal progress, and that she unites to 
them “inxfatigable bienfaisance,” and the 
“ charme continuel et si puissant des ver- 
tus sociales les plus aimables et les plus 
douces.”* Italian and German transla- 
tions of the poem also appeared. 


* When returning from this tour, in August 1779, the 
duchess, with Lord and Lady Spencer, and several 
other persons of rank, arrived in town from Spa, via 
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At one time the duchess amused herself 
by translating and adapting for the stage 
two French plays, with the assistance of 
O’Beirne, the clever St. Omer student, 
whose chance encounter with Fox and the 
Duke of Portland changed the course of 
his life and made him ultimately Protestant 
Bishop of Meath. The plays were per- 
formed, but failed utterly — O’Beirne gal- 
lantly taking all the blame on himself — 
and their names are now forgotten. In 
1779 the duchess published anonymously 
a novel called “ The Sylph,” not without 
ability in its lively dialogues, and interest- 
ing as an emphatic protest against dissipa- 
tion and luxury from one of their most 
incorrigible votaries. The -plot of “ The 
Sylph ” was certainly suggested by Pope’s 
“ Rape of the Lock,” with this difference, 
that the mysterious sprite who beneficently 
watches over the miserable married life of 
the lovely heroine, instead of continuing, 
like Pope’s Ariel, “a fluid body half dis- 
solved in light,” to the end of the story, 
turns into “area! mortal lover” after the 
death of the heartless husband, and re- 
ceives the young widow’s hand asa reward 
of his fidelity. A short passage from a 
letter by the heroine to her sister, describ- 
ing her initiation into the habits of high 
life, will serve as a specimen of its 
style: — 

I have had a thousand patterns of silks 
brought me for choice, and such colors as 
never yet appeared ina rainbow. A very ele- 
gant man, one of Sir William’s friends as I 
thought, was introduced to me the other morn- 
ing. I was preparing to receive him as a 
visitor when, taking out his pocket-book, he 
begged I would do him the honor to inspect 
some of the most fashionable and newest pat- 
terns. He gave mea list of their names as he 
laid them on the cuff of his coat. This you 
will perhaps think needless, and that as colors 
affect the visual orbs the same in different 
people, 7 might have been capable of distin- 
guishing blue from red, and soon. But the 
case is otherwise. There are no such colors 
now. “This,” said he, “your ladyship will 
find extremely becoming ; it is les cheveaux de 
la reine, but the couleur de fréne is preferred 
before it, and mixed with @’Aréois forms the 
most elegant assemblage in the world.” Fifty 
others equally unintelligible he ran off with 
equal facility. 


Her ladyship’s hairdresser perplexes her 
as much as her haberdasher, and tyran- 
nizes over her yet more. On the day of 
her presentation she says : — 


Ostend, on board the “Fly” sloop. ‘In their pas- 
sage they were attacked by two French cutters, which 
were beat off after a long engagement, several of the 
*Fly’s’ crew being killed and wounded.” — Annual 
Register. 





What with ‘curls, flowers, ribbons, feathers, 
lace, jewels, fruit, and ten thousand other 
things, my head was from one side to the other 
half an ell wide and three-quarters of a yard 
high, besides six feathers, Shack, white, and 
pink, nodding like the plumes on the casque 
in the Castle of Otranto. 


Besides being poet and novelist, the 
duchess was a good musician, and com- 
posed the air to Sheridan’s once popular 
song, “I have a silent sorrow here.” 

Contemporary publications abound with 
stories of her generosity and good-nature. 
Taking refuge from a storm in a cottage 
near Chiswick, she asked whether her 
hostess knew the Duchess of Devonshire. 
“ Know her!” was the reply, “ay, every- 
body knows her. There never was a bet- 
ter lady born.” “I am afraid you are 
mistaken,” said the duchess; “from what 
I can understand she is no better than she 
should be.” “I see you are no better than 
you should be,” returned the woman an- 
grily. “It would be well for you if you 
were so good, but you will never be worthy 
to wipe her shoes.” “Then I must be 
beholden to you,” replied the duchess, 
— “for they are at present very 

irty. 

At first sight the duchess seems a com- 
pound of contradictory qualities. But if 
we look closer we shall see that whether 
stitching flannel jackets for the “army in 
Flanders” or inventing audaciously ex- 
travagant costumes for ladies at home; 
whether studying philosophy with Gibbon 
or capping conundrums with Garrick; 
whether dancing minuets with the Prince 
of Wales or stopping her carriage to enter 
some miserable hovel with liberal help and 
gentle words, the woman was always the 
same. Her natural impulses were good, 
her conduct was often giddy and blamable. 
Her virtues were her own, her faults those 
engendered by circumstances. “ Indeed, 
indeed,” Gibbon earnestly writes of her, 
“our fair friend was made for something 
better than a duchess.” As mother, daugh- 
ter, and sister, she was invariably tender 
and devoted ; and had she been a happier 
wife she might have been a faultless wom- 
an. But though she indulged in every 
fashionable folly, vainly hoping to stifle the 
aching of her heart, she stopped short of 
vice. In an age when conjugal infidelity 
was regarded as a very venial offence — 
almost the necessary consequence of be- 
ing young and beautiful —her friends 
proudly proclaimed her freedom from the 
prevailinginiquity. “ The duchess,” writes 
the Countess Cowper, “is much quieter 
than she was, and is always home d¢/ore 
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the duke. And whatever people may say, 
and though so much admired, she has no 
cicisbeo, though now so much the fo2.” 
Even her most virulent enemies admitted 
that the sin then called “gallantry ” could 
not be laid at her door. William Coombe, 
whose unscrupulous pen was employed to 
lash and lecture her in many satires, while 
taunting her with the melancholy which 
alternated with her gaiety, telling her that 
she is young, gay, fortunate, and misera- 
ble, that “sorrow has perched on her toi- 
lette,” 
received the tribute of her tears,” adds for 
her comfort that excellent principles pre- 
sided over her education, that she has 
never made a jest of religion, and that “ of 
all the virtues which once possessed an 
interest in her, chastity alone refuses to 
abandon her.” Surr, in his “ Winter in 
London,” also says: * Though dissipated 
in her mode of life, never did holy nun 
carry to a vestal grave a heart more true 
to her monastic vows than was the Duchess 
of Belgrave to those she had taken at the 
altar.” 

Rumor, however, connected with the 
name of the Duchess of Devonshire 
another scandal —- ingeniously concocted 
but incredibly absurd. Several children 
found a home in Devonshire House, be- 
sides the duchess’s two daughters, Lady 
Georgiana and Lady Harriet Cavendish 
(afterwards Countess of Carlisle and Vis 
countess Granville respectively), and her 
son the Marquis of Hartington. Her 
niece, Lady Caroline Ponsonby, was there 
for atime; there also, on the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, were sent the chil- 
dren of the Duc de Gramont, to receive, 
says Raikes, “an entirely English educa- 
tion.” One of the sisters married first 
General Davidoff, and secondly General 
Sebastiani, with whom she returned to 
England in 1835 as ambassadress. The 
other sister became Countess of Tanker- 
ville. George IV. gave a commission in 
the roth Light Dragoons to the young 
count, who became Duc de Guiche, and 
married Count d’Orsay’s sister. At Dev- 
onshire House resided also a daughter of 
the duke’s, whose mother, according to 
Peter Cunningham, was “a Miss Spencer.” 
In those days the bend-sinister was no bar 
to a young lady’s prospects. Most great 
families had these scions, treated, such 
was the laxity or charity of the times, in 
the same manner as their legal sons and 
daughters. Domesticated with the Dev- 
onshire family was Lady Elizabeth Foster, 
of whom Walpole bitterly said: “ Though 
the daughter of an earl in lawn sleeves” 


and that “the altar of vanity has: 
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[Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol and 
Bishop of Derry] “who has an income of 
four or five and twenty thousand a year, 
he suffers her from indigence to accept 
£300 a year as governess to a natural 
child.” Lady Elizabeth was described by 
Gibbon as “so alluring that no man could 
withstand her, and if she chose to beckon 
the lord chancellor from the woolsack in 
full sight of the world he could not resist 
obedience.” According to others, she 
continued “to her dying day most fasci- 
nating, but accused of gallantries and in- 
trigues of all descriptions.” The duchess’s 
family looked coldly on the close intimacy 
between her and Lady Elizabeth, whose 
influence they considered mischievous. 
Fanny Burney, when visiting Bath after 
her emancipation from the royal house- 
hold, was treated with much kindness by 
the Dowager-Countess Spencer. “I knew 
she was here,” writes Miss Burney in her 
diary, “with her unhappy daughter, Lady 
Duncannon” (afterwards Besborough) 
“and her more celebrated other daughter 
the Duchess of Devonshire.” The con- 
flict between “little Burney’s” resolute 
Toryism, and the interest she could not 
avoid feeling in this interesting family, is 
shown in her account of a visit to the 
dowager-countess. A birthday /é¢e for one 
of the Cavendish children was the occa- 
sion. 


I inquired for the young Marquis of Harting- 
ton [she says]. Lady Spencer told me they 
never trusted him from the upper walks. He 
has a house of his own near the duke’s, and a 
carriage entirely to himself. But you will sec 
the necessity of these appropriations when I 
remind you he is now fourteen months old 
... Presently followed two ladies. Lady 
Spencer, with a manner warmly announcing 
pleasure, said, “ Duchess of Devonshire, Miss 
Burney.” Then slightly, and as if unavoid- 
ably, added —“ Lady Elizabeth Foster.” ... 
I did not find so much beauty in the duchess 
as I expected, but far more of manner, polite- 
ness, and gentle quiet. She seems by nature 
to possess the highest spirits, but appeared not 
happy. She looked oppressed with care. 
There is in her face, especially when she 
speaks, a sweet good-nature and openness that 
announce her endowed with a character in- 
tended wholly for honesty, fairness, and good 
purposes. She conversed in so soberly-sen- 
sible a manner as I had imagined incompatible 
with her powers. We talked over my tour, 
Bath waters, and the king’s illness —a tender 
subject, considering her heading the Regency 
squadron, .. . She was extremely well-bred 
in all she said herself. 


When the duchess returned the visit, 
Miss Burney found her 
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far more easy and lively in her spirits, and 
consequently far more lovely in her person. 
Vivacity is so much her characteristic that her 
beauty dies away without it. I now saw how 
her fame for personal charms had been ob- 
tained; her smile is so singularly sweet that 
not the most rigid critic could deny its justice. 
It has certainly been singular that the first 
visit I should make after leaving the queen 
should be to the head of the opposition public ! 


Some of Miss Burney’s friends were “ in 
dismay” at her acquaintance with the 
duchess and Lady Elizabeth, and “will,” 
she adds, “ believe no good of them.” 

Gibbon had become extremely intimate 
with those ladies when they visited Swit- 
zerland, and actively corresponded with 
both after their return to England. Writ- 
ing to Lady Elizabeth, he dwells regret- 
fully on their happy days at Le Petit 
Ouchy, and the rambles which had lost 
their charm in losing such companionship ; 
and he speaks of the duchess with enthu- 
siasm. Lady Elizabeth had apparently 
compared her to one of Guido’s archangels, 
for he says: — 


You may if you please be delle comme une 
ange, but I do not like your comparison of the 
archangel. Those of Milton, with whom I am 
better acquainted at present than with Guido’s, 
are all masculine figures with great swords by 
their sides and six wings folding round them. 
The heathen goddesses would please me as 
little. Your friend is less severe than Minerva, 
more decent than Venus, less cold than Diana, 
and not so great a vixen as the ox-eyed Juno. 
To express that ineffable mixture of grace, 
sweetness, and dignity, a new race of beings 
must be invented, and I am a mere prose nar- 
rator of matter-of-fact. 


This letter proves Gibbon’s belief in the 
genuine attachment between the duchess 
and Lady Elizabeth. Even a philosopher 
would scarcely expect to ingratiate himself 
with a lady by encomiums on her rival. 
But unquestionably the situation was some- 
what peculiar. While the husband was 
reported to be deeply in love with Lady 
Elizabeth, she was the close confidante 
and constant companion of the wife. This 
very Parisian state of affairs should have 
satisfied the liveliest imaginations; but 
rumor proceeded to account for one mar- 
vel by a greater marvel still. The bond 
uniting these remarkable women, it said, 
was no less iniquitous than an exchange 
of children —the Marquis of Hartington 
being the supposed son of Lady Elizabeth. 
A cardinal difficulty in the way of this 
scandal is that no one attempts to account 
for the third daughter, who on the “ ex- 
change” theory must have been born to 





the duchess, although the story is told with 
varying details and much circumstantiality. 
Lady Charlotte Campbell even goes so far 
as to describe its revelation to the sixth 
duke, at Rome, in 1815. 


He appeared to have an aversion to his 
step-mother [Lady Elizabeth Foster — then 
Duchess of Devonshire], and when she hung 
over him and kissed his forehead, turned away 
as if touched by a basilisk. But after his visits 
to her at Rome his manner changed, and he 
evinced pleasure in her society and affection 
for her person. It was said this change was 
wrought by the duchess declaring to him that 
he was her own child. Many are the fair and 
noble who have vainly aspired to become 
Duchess of [Devonshire]. Rumor says’ the 
duke is only suffered by the rightful heir to 
enjoy the title and estates for his lifetime, in 
order not to disgrace the family by an exposure 
of the truth. 


This romance of real life she adds, “ was 
once dramatized under the title of ‘The 
False Friends,’ and that bya friend of the 
family.” 

The Duchess Georgiana retained her 
diadem as “empress of fashion” (Wal- 
pole’s phrase) far beyond the average 
length of reign in so unstable a kingdom. 
With good-humored sarcasm the old wit of 
Strawberry Hill writes to Lady Ossory, 
“] have had no gout this summer. If the 
Duchess of Devonshire has, I suppose the 
ladies of her court will recall their chins, 
and thrust out a shoe wadded with flan- 
nel.” To the same correspondent he de- 
scribes the absurd length to which ladies 
were ready to carry their “ sincerest flat- 
tery.” 

On prétend that certain invisible machines 
of which one heard much a year or two ago, 
and which were said to be constructed of cork 
and worn somewhere or other behind, are now 
to be transplanted somewhere or other before, 
in imitation of the Duchess of Devonshire, as 
——o advanced upon the same prin- 
ciple. 


But the longest reign comes to an end at 
last, and though the duchess’s supremacy 
survived her youth and beauty, the time 
came when youth, beauty, and supremacy 
all vanished. Hazlitt gives one painful 
glimpse of her in her decadence.* After 
saying that a great beauty who outlives her 
charms is more to be pitied than a great 
actor who outlives his stage triumphs, 
Northcote added : — 


I remember once being struck with seeing 
the Duchess of Devonshire, the same that Sir 


- Conversations with Northcote, pp. 346, 347 (ed. 
1871 
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o— painted, and who was a miracle of 
eauty when young, and followed by crowds 
wherever she went. I was coming out of Mrs. 
W.’s, and on the landing-place there she was, 
standing by herself and calling over the banis- 
ters for her servant. If she had been as she 
once was, a thousand admirers would have 
flown to her assistance. But her face was 
painted over like a mask, and there was hardly 
any appearance of life left but the restless mo- 
tion of her eyes. 


Life itself was soon to leave her. After 
a very brief illness she died at Devonshire 
House in March 1806. Thackeray tells us 
that when the Prince Regent heard of it, 
he said, “ Then we have lost the best- 
bred woman in England.” “And the 
kindest heart,” added Charles Fox. She 
was buried in the family vault in Derby 
Church, and Lady Besborough, visiting it 
in order to lay a wreath of flowers on her 
sister’s coffin, fainted away on the stone 
steps. 

Five months after the death of the 
duchess, Fox in his last illness was taken 
to Chiswick House for change of air. The 
bed-chamber he occupied adjoined the 
bright Italian saloon, rich with gems of 
art. Every time his own door opened, 
says Jesse, some object in that noble 
apartment recalled the duchess to his 
memory. “Everything in Chiswick House 
was eloquent of the graceful tastes and 
accomplishments of its late mistress.” 
When reminded of her, “a shade of mel- 
ancholy would steal across Mr. Fox’s 
countenance,” says his secretary, Trotter, 
who, leaving the dying statesman’s bed- 
side one night for a breath of air, found 
himself in the duchess’s dressing-room. 
Everything, he adds, remained as she had 
left it. ‘The music-book still open — 
notes lying scattered about — books not 
restored to their places —a chair as if she 
had just risen from it, and every mark of 
a recent inhabitant in the elegant apart- 
ment.” Fox died at Chiswick House in 
September 1806, and it is a strange coin- 
cidence that sixteen years afterwards Can- 
ning died in the same room. 

The duke continued constant to the rub- 
ber and boiled mackerel at Brookes’s — 
alternating with a broiled blade-bone of 
mutton, according to the season — which 
he had always preferred to his wife’s 
splendid banquets. He also had in his 
youth indulged in a little verse-writing ; he 
was the authority in his club when any 
dispute arose as to a line of Horace or a 
passage in Tacitus or Livy; and “ to know 
Shakespeare as well as the Duke of Dev- 
onshire ” passed into a proverb. 
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From Temple Bar. 
A LITTLE STORY. 


BY CLAUD TEMPLAR, 
I. 
FRIDAY. 


“Pipes! Pipes, I say! 
ready?” 

A young gentleman, armed with all the 
aplomb of his thirteen summers, stands, 
legs well apart, hands in both pockets, 
looking eagerly up at an open bow-window. 
It is very hot to-day, hot even for Little 
Shrimpton-on-sea; the white chalk road 
dazzles the eyes; the tiled fronts of Belle- 
vue Terrace vie with the glittering blue 
waves out there in reflecting the fire of 
noontide ; little dogs sit with their tongues 
out, in mournful anticipation of the muzzle 
which a sad experience tells them such 
weather must bring in its train; but this 
handsome young obstruction in his white 
flannels, his straw hat on the very back of 
his curly yellow head, his sunburnt, grey- 
eyed face lit up with expectation, does not 
seem to care much for heat, or dust, or 
glare, or indeed anything, except an 
answer to his summons. 

“Pipes! Pipes, I say!” he sings out 
again. 

“ Hel-lo!” sings out, in response, a shrill 
but tuneful treble ; and a figure, which 
has evidently been in hiding for the last 
two minutes beneath the windowssill, 
bursts into view like some feminine, or 
rather girlish, Jack-in-the-box. “ Don’t 
see why you should call me ‘ Pipes,’ 
Chewnie. You don’t kick up any noise, 
yourself, do you?” 

Delivering herself of this satirical re- 
joinder, Miss Ethel Maynard, with a 
badly used Ollendorff in one hand, and a 
well-bitten pen in the other, leans out of 
the window, and makes at her visitor that 
untranslatable thing called a moue. 

A winsome face it is, though, that looks 
at him so mischievously, and yet so lov- 
ingly, from above the ink-stained holland 
pinafore. 

Whether it be the avalanche of brown 
hair that she throws back with such grace 
every now and then, or the deep-lashed 
hazel eyes that gleam now so malicious, 
and now glisten so sympathetic, there is 
beauty in the child past explaining. And, 
for all that she can boast of eleven years 
full told, the chief charm of her loveliness 
lies in her ignorance thereof. 

“Shut up, Pipes,” grins the boy, shak- 
ing his fist at her; “but, look here, I say, 
haven’t you done yet?” 


Are you 
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“Oh, Chewnie,” she answers mourn- 
fully; “I’ve only got three sentences 
more; but I can’t remember that horrid 
French.” 

“ You’re not past No. Io, are you?” he 
inquires with anxiety. 

“ Wish I was,” she sighs; “this is Les- 
son 8.” 

“ Go and fetch your book ” — somewhat 
patronizingly —“ Ill help you. I’m into 
50, you know.” 

With an exclamation of combined relief 
and gratitude, Ethel flies back into the 
room, and returns promptly with a much 
be-blotted and be-thumbed exercise-book, 
which, in dangerous proximity to an ink- 
stand she places upon the sill. 

“ Now, Chewnie; go on, there’s a boy! 
‘I have the penknife of my father,’ what’s 
that?” 

“ Favuy ler, what’s ‘penknife’? Oh! 
canniff/” says Chewnie, with decision. 

“TI say,” she interposes; “oughtn’t it 
to be Fer avvy ?” 

“’Course not ” — authoritatively — “ go 
on: Favvy ler canniff der mong pare.” 

“Oh, Chewnie!” she exclaims admir- 
ingly, as she hastily transfers the words 
to paper; “how clever you are, aren’t 
you?” 

“ Don’t know,” he remarks, too great to 
be conceited, as he possesses himself of 
the Ollendorff; “ready for the next? Go 
on: May jer navvy par lar ploom de 
mar mare.” 

“TI say, Chewnie; f/oom means feather, 
not pen !” she objects. 

White flannels looks at her sadly but 
firmly. “My dear Pipes,” he says, 
“you're thinking of English, I’m telling 
you what it is in French!” 

Utterly discomfited by the superior in- 
formation and judicial manner of her auxili- 
ary, Ethel bends down her pretty head 
well to the right, and scribbles vigor- 
ously. 

“ Ready? now for the last: ‘Then give 
me the book of my uncle.’ Adlor donny 
mor” —a pause, during which he hastily 
turns over several pages, and seeks fora 
word —“ Allor donny mor ler livver der 
mon nonkel! There Pipes!” and he 
shuts the book triumphantly. 

“ Tivver der mon nonkel,” she repeats 
hesitatingly. “But I say, Chewnie, it’s 
very much like English, isn’t it?” 

Both Chewnie and Pipes have been too 
absorbed in their linguistic experiments 
to notice the advent of a little pale, towzle- 
haired face in the window. Gradually a 
small thin arm has come into view, at the 
end of which are perceptible five tiny fin- 





gers, grasping one of the long blades of 
dried grass from the vase on the mantel- 
piece. The grass descends stealthily 
until it touches Ethel’s cheek. She 
brushes away an imaginary fly, and con- 
tinues, — 

“There, that’s done!” Again that fly. 
She begins singing her name: “ Ethel — 
oh, bother the flies !” 

The impish face chuckles silently but 
visibly. 

“ Maynard. Oh, bother the ” Turn- 
ing sharply round she espies the grass, and 
its owner. “Oh, Chimpans; you young 
sinner !” 

The face disappears, with Ethel after it; 
and Chewnie, who caught sight of the 
offender a moment before his pupil, and is 
now in convulsions of laughter, is aware 
of nothing but the sounds of a furious 
helter-skelter combination of pursuit and 
escape, within; a slamming of the school- 
room door, and the reappearance of Pipes 
at the window, vowing vengeance, out of 
breath, and too lovely in her disorder for 
the heart of boyhood to withstand, until 
his attention is arrested by the accents of 
a severe reprimand from the doorstep. 

“ How often must I tell you, Bertie, that 
I cannot allow you to disturb the children 
like this during lesson-time? I leave the 
room for a moment to give some orders, 
and I come back to find Lottie flying along 
the passage like a mad thing, and Ethel 
wasting her time with you at the window. 
I really shall have to speak to Mr. 
Marston.” 

As the Rev. Theophilus Marston is 
Bertie Montresor’s pastor and master, 
and moreover is entrusted with the sole 
charge of that promising youth during 
Colonel Montresor’s absence in India, 
the threat fulminated by the angular lady 
in black silk up there should by rights ut- 
terly cow, abash, and confound the guilty 
cause of such grave insubordination. 

Nothing daunted, however, by the stern 
aspect of his rebuker, Chewnie is up the 
steps in a couple of bounds; and, clasping 
one thin arm in both his hands, and lean- 
ing his curly head against the sable shoul- 
der, he says caressingly, “Dear Miss 
Palkin, Ethel has finished her work; and 
I’d only been there a minute or two; and 
we’re both very sorry; and you w// let us 
go out for a walk this afternoon, won’t 
you, Miss Palkin?” 

The heart of the worthy dame, whose 
pleasure as well as duty it is to supply the 
place of their lost mother to the two girls, 
would be harder than the nether millstone 
if she could resist the pleading of that 
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gentle voice. And it isn’t, as testifies an 
amused smile that is spreading over her 
face. 

“T have a good mind to ——™” she be- 
gins. “ Well, but Ethel and Lottie haven’t 
had their dinner yet.” 

“Oh, I can walk up and down, Miss 
Palkin.” 

“ And pray how is it you are out so early, 
sir?” she inquires. 

“ Why,” he answers in some confusion, 
“the army-fellows at Marston’s are always 
so long over lunch, and Thoffy —I mean 
Mr. Marston — never says grace till we’ve 
all done; and I was afraid Ethel would 
have gone out, and so ” 

“So you went without, you silly boy,” 
she laughs. “ Never mind, you may come 
in if you like, and have some dinner with 
us. But only an hour’s walk, mind!” 

Lottie, alias Chimpans, who has been 
engaged during the above recorded con- 
versation in distorting her elfin features 
into a series of grimaces, each one more 
hideous than its predecessor, with the 
praiseworthy object of making Chewnie 
burst out laughing; and Ethel, who has 
been telegraphing to the same young 
gentleman to ask himself to dinner, and is 
now indulging in vigorous but silent ap- 
plause and a dance of triumph, have only 
just time to resume their normal appear- 
ance, as Miss Palkin turns to lead the way 
into the dining-room. 

Herbert Montresor, Esquire, sits down 
with a flush of pleasure on his handsome 
face; and, after he has proved his ac- 
quaintance with the manners and customs 
of society by pouring out a glass of sherry 
for his hostess from her own particular 
decanter, and treated himself to a deep 
draught of the beer which is served in his 
honor, looks about him for a subject of 
conversation. 

As usual he finds Chimpans patiently 
waiting to catch his eye with one of her 
own tightly closed, and her mouth screwed 
up into her ear. With a stifled giggle, 
and in the hope of turning her thoughts 
from such vanities into a less incurably 
demented phase of volition, he proceeds 
to notice the absence of a favored guest. 

“ Where’s the Queen of Sheba, Chim- 
pans ?” he asks. i 

“Oh, she’s in disgrace,” answers his 
vis-a-vis s “she got jealous of Lady Mon- 
tezuma, so I put her in the corner.” 

It may here be parenthetically remarked 
that nothing, as yet, has ever succeeded, 
nor in all probability ever will succeed, in 
persuading Chimpans that Montezuma is 
a masculine and not a feminine cognomen. 
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Indeed, her opinions on this subject are so 
determined, that she has gone the length 
of adding a title to the name which must 
of necessity define its gender. A reference 
to the history of Mexico results but in the 
production, on her part, cf various uncanny 
signs and symptoms of facial unbelief; 
and the only resource which is left you for 
the covering of your retreat is an ironical 
comment upon the suddenness of the pro- 
motion which has been conferred upon the 
personage in question. For it is but lately 
that the Queen of Sheba is not all in all to 
Chimpans. 

As Chimpans involuntary turns round to 
look at the fallen favorite who reposes, 
impossibly recumbent, in the corner, 
Chewnie catches sight of Montezuma, 
resplendent, as befits her new dignity, in a 
crimson satin dress and a green silk cloak. 
She is lying well back in the high chair, 
slightly flattened, it is true, by Chimpans’s 
co-operation thereof, but otherwise per- 
fectly satisfied with herself, if one is to 
judge by her haughtily delineated eye- 
brows, and her scornfully pucked-out red 
lips. 

“Look here, Chimpans,” says the boy, 
with a wink at Ethel; “you bring them 
both out for a walk this afternoon, and 
we'll execute the Queen of Sheba for be- . 
ing so naughty, and Lady Montezuma 
shall look on!” 

“ All right, Chewnie,” says the owner of 
the two rivals. 

“TI say, Chimpans,” breaks in Ethel; 
“you mustn’t call him ‘Chewnie.’ It’s 
only me that’s got the right ——” 

“Ethel!” interrupts Miss Palkin, re- 
proachfully. 

“To call Azm anything but Bertie!” 
continues the culprit, heedless of every- 
thing but the audacity of any other crea- 
ture in the world, except her royal self, 
presuming to address her pet companion 
by the pet name she has given him. 

For the most part the words and works 
of childhood are mysterious, and too deep 
for the understanding of us grown folk; 
but there is a tradition that in the remoter 
ages of their friendship, first cemented 
some six long months ago, Bertie severely 
chastised a big fisher-lad who was for de- 
priving Ethel of the produce of an after- 
noon’s patient angling at the pier-head, and 
in the course of the battle displayed such 
unexpected strength and sagacity that, in- 
spired by a portrait of the celebrated ele- 
phant of Exeter ’Change on the wall of 
her bedroom, she transferred its name to 
her protector, as a species of decoration, 
or recognition of valor. Not that Bertie 
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is much like an elephant, any more than 
the pashas are always victorious whom 
their sultan entitles “Ghazi.” But the 
name stuck to him all the same. 

On the other hand, the origin of Lottie’s 
nom-de-guerre is lost in the misty past. 
It may, or may not be, short for Chimpan- 
zee. Chimpans herself holds that it is, 
she being a great admirer of the simious 
tribe, and an old hadituée of the monkey- 
house at the Zoo. But her opinion is not 
very generally received, it not being con- 
sidered likely that at the early age when 
the name first attached to her she could 
have been held worthy by its inventor of 
such an honor as a title with any deriva- 
tion or meaning. 

At last dinner is over; Chewnie, anxious 
to emulate the manliness of the “ army- 
fellows,” has refused pudding and pre- 
ferred cheese. Chimpans, after having 
persistently disregarded the warnings of 
her governess, has at last overbalanced 
herself and subsided onto the floor. And 
Pipes has said grace. 

Zs make us ¢wooly thankful,” she 
concludes; for sometimes she has a dif- 
ficulty with her r’s, which Chimpans 
considers mere affectation, and derides ac- 
cordingly, but which to Chewnie is inde- 
scribably fascinating. So they scamper 
out of the room, amid a chorus of prom- 
ises to a solo of cautions. 

“Well, Chewnie,” says Ethel, putting 
on her shining sailor hat in the hall; “and 
what are we going to do with our noble 
selves?” 

‘“‘ First,” he answers, leading the way 
down the steps, and along the terrace, 
“we are going to Jawks’s.” 

“To Jawks’s!” cry both his hearers. 
“Oh, what for? Dotell us.” 

* You will see presently,” he says mys- 
teriously. “ And then we’ll go over to the 
fort, and look for sand-martins’ nests. 

“And eskecoot the Queen of Sheba,” 
chimes in the bloodthirsty Chimpans. 
And she rushes off ahead for joy in a pur- 
poseless race, as might some hilarious 
skye-terrier. 

The road turns inland where the terrace 
ends, and winds on for half a mile between 
hedges and cornfields before it passes 
through Little Shrimpton proper. The 
suburb by the seashore consists exclu- 
sively of lodging houses, some detached, 
and some herding together into three sides 
of a square andaterrace. So if you want 
to go a-shopping or a-worshipping you 
must walk up to the town, and then you 
may have your will in the quaintest old 








street, or the grandest old church, in the 
county. 

“Oh, Chewnie!” pleads Ethel, seduc- 
tively, “ you’ll tell we, won’t you, why we 
are going to Jawks’s?” 

“ Well, look here,” says the boy, fum- 
bling in one of his capacious pockets, and 
finally producing therefrom a model eighty- 
one-ton gun. “See this? Robinson, who 
is cramming for Woolwich, has gota lathe ; 
and I asked him to turn me a Woolwich‘ 
infant; and he did; and I’m going up to 
Jawks’s to buy some powder to try it with.” 

“He must be fond of you,” remarks 
Ethel, handling the lethal engine with rev- 
erence. “But does Thoffy let you use 
real powder?” 

“Oh lor, yes! He lets me go out gull- 
shooting with the army-chaps. I’ve only 
got a saloon-pistol, but it’s all the same. 
Besides, Thoffy knows the governor took 
me out to load for him last September.” 

“And if he spotted you,” laughs she, 
mimicking the soft-spoken divine, “he 
would only say, ‘ Montrethor — dear — lad 
— pray — pray — be — leth reckleth.’” 

And so, to the gay tune of their own 
merriment, they march up the High Street, 
and rejoin Chimpans, who is already flat- 
tening her tip-tilted nose against the queer 
little windows of their destination. 

Jawks is a diminutive, silver-haired old 
worthy who, in his small person, combines 
the varied avocations of the chemist, the 
gun-maker, the optician, and the vestry- 
man. You may see him holding the plate 
at the church door, or explaining the won- 
ders of the microscope; rolling a dozen 
pills, or polishing the brown barrel of a 
Purdey; resplendent in his shining black 
cloth, respectable in his snowy long apron, 
or workmanlike in oil-stained and powder- 
smirched leathern drapery. 

To him enters Chewnie, with a bright 
greeting, and a request for a quarter of a 
pound of Eley’s best. 

“ Always glad to see you, sir, Mr. Mon- 
tresor,” smiles the old citizen, producing 
a tin can; “ want any shot to-day, sir? ” 

“Yes, Jawks,” says the boy, with a sud- 
den inspiration, and a grin; “ you can give 
me a charge or so.” 

Having received his change, and a po- 
lite little bow, he rejoins his companions, 
who are hopping outside the door, in antic- 
ipation, like sparrows at feeding-time. 

“Got it? Got it?”—eagerly from 
Pipes. 

“ What 7s it?” cries Chimpans, who has 
been devoured with curiosity for the last 
ten minutes. 
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For all answer, Chewnie waves his pur- 
chases over his head, and bolts down the 
side street which leads to the river and the 
ferry, with the two girls clattering in hot 
pursuit at his heels. 

The swift-flowing Ravel, which skirts 
the warehouses and timber-yards west of 
the town, and further on swirls past the 
old pier into the sea, is very wide just 
here, and forms a port where pine-freighted 
Norwegian barque, fruit-laden French 
steamer, or coal-begrimed coasting vessel 
may unload or refit. 

It is even now and then the scene of a 
successful launch ; for though we are not 
what we used to be at Little Shrimpton, we 
are still proud of our fisher fleet, and at 
times contrive to add to it. 

As the ferry-boat swings lumberingly 
down stream, it is a wondrous pretty scene 
that surrounds it. By the left bank, the 
shipping bright with flags, and variegated 
funnels of burly steamers, picturesque 
with flapping sails, brown or white; be- 
yond, the woodwork of the tumble-down 
stores, the red tiles of the straggling old 
town, and the spreading greenery of 
mighty trees. On the right bank, the flow- 
er-dotted glacis of the fort ; the drooping 
folds of the Union Jack high above the 
black frown of those sixty-eight pounders 
that are peeping so inquisitively through 
embrasure or casement; far-stretching 
undulations of pasture-land, and fields rip- 
ening for harvest; a glimpse here and 
there of blue sea; and then again mile 
upon mile of rich woods that follow the 
windings of the river, till they leave it to 
clamber up the heights out there, and al- 
most hide the towers of Ravelyn Castle 
from your view. 

It has been, in good sooth, 


A glorious morning... 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy, 


and the breeze is trying hard to temper the 
inordinate favors which the sun-god is 
pleased to shower down to-day upon his 
panting satellite. 

“Got any string, Chewnie?” inquires 
Chimpans in a portentous whisper. 

“T will szo¢ have him called Chewnie, I 
tell you!” breaks in Ethel, with a jealous 
little stamp. 

“Let her alone, Pipes” — magnani- 
mously from Prince Montresor. “ String? 
Why, heaps! What for?” And, as he 
oe a yard or so of twine from his 

eft pocket, he exposes to view the legs of 
the Queen of Sheba, who has been lying in 
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that truly catholic receptacle all the way 
from Bellevue Terrace ; a combination of 
prison van and condemned cell to which 
she has been relegated with the object of 
frustrating the effect of any possible ten- 
dency to mercy on the part of her owner. 

“What for?” repeats Chimpans, in 
ruthless tones. “ Why ” — pointing to the 
doomed doll — “why, to hang er with!” 
And she presses Lady Montezuma more 
tightly to her breast. “For the eskecoo- 
tion, you know, Chewnie !” 

“ Oh,” laughs he, as the ferry-boat comes 
to shore with a sudden jerk; “we know a 
dodge worth two of that—don’t we, 
Pipes?” 

And the two leap out like young ante- 
lopes, and race up the steep ascent, fol- 
lowed by Chimpans, to whom these last 
words have afforded food for thought. 

When she gets to the top, she finds 
Ethel extended full length on the ground, 
elbows squared, chin buried in hands, blue 
serge dress already white with sand, red- 
stockinged legs kicking in mid-air, watch- 
ing Chewnie with all her eyes. He is 
sitting cross-legged ramming a paper wad 
down over the powder with an old pencil. 
Opposite him, at some six paces distance, 
the Queen of Sheba stands, or rather 
droops, against the turf parapet. She is 
not, certainly, in the first flush of her 
beauty. Such little hair as she has left is 
fixed into her head by means of a large 
pin; one of her eyes is missing, and one 
of her arms dangles but by a thread; her 
waxen bust adheres but loosely to the rest 
of her body; and her remarkably scanty 
attire fails to conceal the fact that her legs 
incline outwards in opposite directions 
from the knee. 

The forlorn appearance of the quondam 
partner of her every joy rouses a feeling of 
compunction in Miss Lottie Maynard’s 
heart, which even the recollection of Lady 
Montezuma’s wrongs fails wholly to dispel. 
Resolved, at least, to watch the case for the 
prisoner, she squats down by her sister, 
and awaits the course of events, solemn 
but interested. 

But when Chewnie proceeds to load the 
cannon with a charge of real shot, and 
ram down another wad thereupon, a horri- 
ble suspicion crosses her mind. Surely, 
surely, they are not going to be so cruel 
as to 

It is too true. For Chewnie places 
the gun in position, and lying down flat 
on the turf, proceeds to take deliberate 
aim at her Majesty of Sheba, whom not 
even the terrible fate so nearly impending 
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can arouse from the apathy of her limp 
resignation. 

“There, that’ll do, I think,” says 
Chewnie, with satisfaction. “ Now, Pipes, 
you give the word, and when you say 
‘three,’ I’ll fire.” 

And producing a box of matches, he 
has actually struck a light, and Pipes, in a 
tremor of excitement, has actually said 
“one, two;” when Chimpans, falling on 
her knees, and stretching forth her small 
arms, bursts into a howl of despair. 

“No! No! No! Mo/” she vocifer- 
ates: “hang her if you like, hang her free 
or four times over if you like, I want you 
to, but don’t shoot her, Chewnie. It will 
hurt her most dreadfully !” 

The executioner stays his hand. “ Look 
here, Chimpans,” he says, with authority, 
“you know perfectly well that they never 
hang a queen, or any of those sort of peo- 
ple. It wouldn’t be proper. It would be 
degrading. They must always be shot” 
—and as an afterthought —“or be- 
headed.” Somewhat consoled by the 
recognition of royal dignity implied a the 
sentence, and distinctly preferring it to 
decapitation, Chimpans subsides on to the 
grass, and prepares for the worst. 

“One! Two! Zhwee/” shouts Pipes 
hastily, lest another exhibition of weak- 
ness should intervene to check the due 
operation of the law. 

“Bang!” flashes the Woolwich infant, 
with a jump into the air, and a rolling 
over al over in the sand, as if stunned 
by its own puny thunder. 

Alas for her of Sheba! There lies she 
prostrate, bereft of her sole remaining 
eye; her life-sawdust pouring out of many 
a gaping wound. 

Fortunately for the keeping of the peace 
—for Chimpans, with the still-beloved 
corpse in her embrace, manifests indica- 
tions of a gathering storm —a shrill note 
resounds from the sea-face of the redoubt. 

“ Pee-wit! Pee-wit!” 

“It’s a lapwing,” cries Chewnie, start- 
ing up; “let’s go and see if we can find 
his nest.” 

And the three rush off across to the 
other side — for are they not free of the 
fort? is it not their playground? and do 
not the two veteran bombardiers in charge 
love the very sight of them? 

And so, forgetting the thrilling spctacle 
at which they had been assisting in the 
excitement of the chase, they play havoc 
with the feathered tribe; and the golden 
afternoon slips away all too soon, and it is 
time for Chewnie to go off to choir-prac- 
tice. 
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II. 
SATURDAY. 


A COUPLE of miles from shore, and a 
lovely morning. There is a nice little 
sailing breeze; just enough to crown the 
green waves here and there with snowy 
foam, and ever and anon to whisk it away 
from their smooth crests ; just enough to 
send each surge dashing and splashing 
against that boat’s cutwater in time and in 
tune with her oars. And, alongside her, 
swims Bertie Montresor, clearing the water 
with a strong, easy stroke, and_ shaking 
the brine from his yellow curls, like a 
young lion, as he breaks through the 
spray. 

“How much have I done, Raggles?” 
he shouts from the top of a wave as he 
stops to tread water a bit. 

“ Ah!” answers the boat’s crew, medi- 
tatively, “better nor a long mile, I make 
it, Mas’r Bertie.” 

“ Brav-vo, Chewnie!” cheers the boy; 
“that’s something worth calling a swim!” 
And, like a small steam launch, he falls 
to churning the billows with his legs into 
marine soapsuds as they slide away from 
under him towards the shore. 

“I wouldn’t stop in too long if I was 
you, Mas’r Bertie,” advises Raggles ; 
“water can’t be over and above warm 
this morning, I?m thinking.” 

“All right, captain,’ says Chewnie, 
clambering into the boat. No such easy 
matter, by the way, unless you are accus- 
tomed to it. But he does it with a heave 
and a lurch forward, as befits an old hand. 
“Just one more header,” he cries, “and 
then I’ve done.” 

So, standing a moment on the stern of 
the boat, shapely and white as the marble 
Eros at the Louvre, he plunges into the 
cerulean deeps, is lost fora minute, and 
emerges, hands well forward, with a toss 
of the head, six yards off if an inch. 

“That was a good one, wasn’t it?” — 
clambering in again — “eh, Raggles? ” 

“Ah!” says the sailor, with laconic 
admiration. And, as Chewnie makes play 
with the towels till he has rubbed himself 
into a fine glow and the semblance of a 
boiled lobster, Raggles ships his oars, and 
goes forward where the jib is flapping 
impatiently enough. 

“Ready, Mas’r Bertie?” — pulling at 
the jib sheet — “ make fast!” 

With his flannel shirt fluttering in the 
wind, the boy hauls taut the loose rope, 
belays it on the cleat in a truly profes- 
sional hitch, and rapidly completes his 
toilet. 
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Then as the boat begins to forge ahead, 
Raggles heaves hand over hand at the 
main-halyard; up goes the white sail; a 
pull at another halyard to trice up the 
peak; and they are off, dashing through 
the water at a good eight knots an hour. 

Chewnie is very proud of his seaman- 
ship; and Raggles equally, if not more 
proud of his pupil. And no wonder; for 
as he stands there at the tiller, fresh from 
his bath; mainsheet in hand, to be easied 
off if that swirling wave under their lee 
should lap over the gunwale; his bright 
hair flying free in the wind; and a sort of 
masterful light in his happy eyes ; Chewnie 
looks what he is, a sailor after Raggles’s 
own heart, and a handsome young gentle- 
man to boot. 

The boat is Colonel Montresor’s fare- 
well present to his son on his departure for 
India last March. Like a wise man, he 
prefers to face the impossibility of con- 
trolling the boy’s propensity for the sea, 
and to think of him as cruising about in a 
well-found craft, rather than expose him to 
the temptation of adventuring himself in 
one of those crank, over-masted cockle- 
shells that form one of the chief recom- 
mendations of the British watering-place. 
Bertie could appreciate the gift, and val- 
ues it accordingly. It was a long time 
before he could decide upon a title worthy 
of his new acquisition; but at last, after 
many searchings of heart, she was duly 
baptized the “ Ethelberta.” This he con- 
siders to be not so much a name as an 
inspiration, combining as it does with a 
delicate recognition of his ownership of 
the vessel a no less delicate confession of 
the fealty he owes to his liege lady and 
mistress. 

“Tsn’t it a lark, Raggles,” cries Chew- 
nie, “ Thoffy having a baby? That is, I 
mean, Mrs. Marston. For if she hadn’t, 
there wouldn’t be a christening. And if 
there wasn’t a christening, we shouldn’t 
be having a whole holiday to day.” 

“Ah!” says Raggles, in assent, from 
his coign of vantage by the mast. He 
takes his bit of pipe out of his mouth, as 
though about to speak on ; but, apparently 
considering he has sufficiently expressed 
his opinion, puts it in again. Itis remark- 
able what a variety of meaning he man- 
ages to infuse into this not very pregnant 
monosyllable. 

“ And isn’t it a lark,” continues Chew- 
nie, “ Miss Palkin having given the girls a 
holiday too? I’m going to take ’em up to 
spend the day at Ravelyn Castle. By the 
way, Raggles, will the tide serve, d’ye 
think ?” 





“Serve fine, Mas’r Bertie, both ways,” 
answers the sailor; “that is, if so be you 
don’t start after nine. Wind’s fair to sail 
up, and you can row back in the arternoon 
on the ebb.” 

They are nearing the line of piles which 
Stretch out to sea from the pier, and mark 
the entrance to the river harbor. 

* You'll never make it on this tack, sir,” 
says Raggles, with a quick glance under 
the mainsail. “ We'd best go about now, 
sir, and make it next shot.” 

“I’m going right in on ¢hzs tack,” ob- 
serves the skipper calmly, leaning against 
the tiller, and measuring his distance with 
the hawk’s eye of a born pilot. “Stand 
by main halyard though, Raggles, case of 
accidents.” 

The worthy mariner, who has great con- 
fidence in the “ Ethelberta” and her own- 
er, contents himself with obeying orders 
and keeping a sharp lookout ahead. 

The stout little boat ploughs along, lying 
well over; and as she nears the outermost 
pile, Raggles begins to think that the 
steersman has for once overrated his abil- 
ity. But Chewnie holds on, and, in a mo- 
ment, dashing through the waves that 
seethe and hiss along her white side, the 
“ Ethelberta ” has weathered the old mus- 
sel-grown timbers, and with a slackened 
sheet and easied helm is marching grandly 
into the harbor. 

“ Well steered, Mr. Mon—tresor !” cries 
the old piermaster, who has been watching 
the performance from his little house on 
the jetty. 

Chewnie waves his cap as they glide 
past; Raggles shouts forth a hoarse greet- 
ing through his hands ; and presently they 
put about, and come up gently to the quay. 

“ What do you think of shat, Raggles,” 
says Chewnie, triumphantly, as he helps to 
brail up the mainsail. 

“ Ah /” says Raggles, laconically. And 
this time the observation means a great 
deal. 

* Look here,” resumes the boy; “you 
hang about here a bit, guv’nor, case the 
girls should come down while I’m away. 
I’m just going round to Martin’s for a glass 
of milk. They'll give me some bread and 
butter, you know; and that'll do for me 
till we get to Ravelyn.” 

“ What, ain’t you going to Thoffy’s ” — 
and in much confusion, “to Reverend 
Marston’s to breakfast? Beg pardon, sir, 
I’m sure,” continues the shamefaced salt, 
“but you do call him that there name so 
often that i 

“Don’t ajjolopize,” laughs Chewnie. 
“ No, we don’t get any grub till nine, and 
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it’s always nalf past, a whole holiday. So 
I’m off. Sha’n’t be five minutes.” 

He is almost gone ; but Raggles detains 
him with a touch of the hand, and a look, 
half pleading, half awkward, from the 
eyes. 

“Tf ’tain’t making altogether too bold, 
Mas’r Bertie, sir,” he begins hesitatingly, 
“ my own bit of a crib ain’t ten yards off, 
as well you know, sir; and, not having had 
no boeddeat myself, sir, if you could eata 
snack along of me, Mas’r Bertie ——” 

I fear the worthy man, whose morning 
meal is always cleared away and often di- 
gested by six o’clock, does not adhere to 
the truth quite as strictly as he should in 
his anxiety to entertain the quality. But 
the quality does not need much induce- 
ment to partake of such good things as 
may be forthcoming, for the salt breeze 
has effectually whetted an appetite at no 
time despicable. 

So Chewnie vows he would enjoy it of 
all things; and the two walk off together 
to the well-tarred hut which Raggles built 
with his own hands half a dozen years ago, 
and has inhabited ever since. 

“Oh, Raggles ” — with a sigh of envy — 
“T wish /lived here! It’s ever so much 
snugger than my room at Thoffy’s.” 

As the sailor proceeds to explore the 
depths of a triangular cupboard in the cor- 
ner, his guest sinks into a rocking-chair 
and renews his admiring acquaintance with 
the place. Old-fashioned furniture aglow 
with polish and brass-fittings. Wooden 
walls, covered with pictures of ships, where 
they do not support cunningly-rigged mod- 
els thereof; grim with cutlass or fowling- 
piece, where they do not display feathered 
clubs from the Pacific, or guardless swords 
from Japan; indeed almost hidden from 
view, for each vacant square inch can 
boast its photograph or woodcut. Win- 
dows circular and swinging on pivots, like 
stateroom lights. A snowy ladder lead- 
ing toa trap-door in the roof, with banis- 
ters of brass work and white rope. Allto- 
gether more of acabinthanaroom. What 
can be more comfortable, thinks Chewnie. 

And then to be able to go into one’s 
bedroom through that bookcase, and sleep 
in that hammock; and to be able to run 
up that ladder, or rather companion, on to 
one’s roof, and hoist flags on the full-rigged 
flagstaff that makes it look like a quarter- 
deck. What inexhaustible resources of 
amusement does not the place possess! 
What games he could have here with Pipes 
and Chimpans! The cruise of the good 
ship “ Ragglethusa.” The mutiny — Chim- 
pans the ringleader — captain asleep in 
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cabin — Lieutenant Pipes attacked —the 
struggle — to the rescue — victory — court- 
= on Chimpans. Oh, what glorious 
un! 

But by this time Raggles has made the 
tea, cut the ham, buttered the bread, and 
would be cooking a rump steak if Chewnie 
had not descended from the realms of im- 
agination to prevent him. 

“ Raggles ” — with his mouth quite full 
— “TI like your salt butter a lot better than 
fresh. And, oh, zs that a Dutch cheese?” 

The cheese is duly produced, and cut 
into—a slice for the guest, a semicircle 
for the host, armed with which, anda crust 
of bread-and-butter, he proceeds to draw 
himself a glass of sparkling ale from a tiny 
cask in the corner, and to discuss his 
“ breakfast,” standing the while, and watch- 
ing Mas’r Bertie with much satisfaction. 

“ Chew-nie! Chew-nie !” —in shrill im- 
patience from without. 

“That’s Pipes,” says the boy, starting 
up and gulping down his tea; “come 
along, Raggles.” And he bolts out, to 
find Pipes making the quay re-echo with 
his name, and Chimpans blowing with all 
her might and main into a gigantic rail- 
way guard’s whistle, of which, among all 
her treasures, none take precedence save 
her dolls. This awesome implement is 
the gift of a too-impressionable official, 
whose heart, originally devastated on the 
occasion of her journey to Little Shrimp- 
ton, she still harrows and otherwise tor- 
tures, periodically, when she accompanies 
Pipes and Chewnie to see the London 
express come in — a favorite amusement of 
theirs, by the way. It is understood, in 
the inner circle of her acquaintance, that 
she is in reality engaged to the gentleman 
with the silver buttons, and will bestow 
her hand upon him so soon as she blos- 
soms into long frocks; only, having but 
little confidence in man from her experi- 
ence of the animal, she considers it advis- 
able to keep him in the agonies of uncer- 
tainty as long as possible, lest he should 
become puffed up with pride at the good 
luck which has befallen him, and, per- 
chance, take it as a matter of course. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that 
her admirer considers it necessary to pro- 
pitiate her whenever they meet with gifts 
of sweets, and fruit, and such like; and 
that he has twice promised her, in the 
presence of credible witnesses, that she 
shall drive the engine when they start on 
their honeymoon. 

“Why, Pipes,’ says monseigneur, 
marching up to the vociferous pair, “ you’re 
a quarter of an hour before your time.” 
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“ Ah,” breaks in Chimpans, with a weird 
look of successful intrigue, “we came 
away when we had the chance. Palks 
might have changed her mind, you know.” 

“Chimpans, you wicked girl,” chides 
her sister, “you mustn’t talk of Miss 
Palkin like that.” 

“ Why not?” —rebelliously. “If Chew- 
nie says ‘ Thoffy,’ I swspose I can say 
* Palks,’ can’t 1?” 

And, as Chewnie bursts out laughing, 
Chimpans blows a long and ear-piercing 
note of defiance on her betrothed’s whistle, 
and having thus thrown her bonnet over 
the windmills, is obviously no longer 
amenable to discipline. 

Here a diversion is effected by the oppor- 
tune arrival of Raggles, who has been 
clearing away, and locking up, and other- 
wise making things snug; for he too, at 
his skipper’s earnest solicitation, has de- 
termined to make high holiday, and join in 
the excursion. It is not long before the 
two girls are safely bestowed on the after- 
cushions; a couple of minutes suffice to 
shake the mainsail loose, and cast off the 
moorings ; and, with Raggles making play 
with the boat-hook, and Chewnie working 
the starboard oar, the “ Ethelberta” is soon 
in mid-stream and catching the breeze. A 
haul or two at this sheet and that; a coil- 
ing up of ropes in trim sailor-fashion ; they 
are off. 

Smoothly, quietly they glide up the river: 
past the shipping, past the timber-stacks, 
past the engine-sheds at the back of the 
station, until the little old-world town dis- 
appears behind them, and they come to 
where 

On either side the river lie 

Long fields of barley and of rye, 

That clothe the wold and meet the sky ; 

And thro’ the fields the road runs by, 
To many-tower’d Camelot. 


The sun has not yet risen long enough 
to have sipped up the dew from the grace- 
ful flowers and sturdy grass upon the 
banks, and they glisten as though some 
fairy had vowed to 


Hang a pearl on every cowslip’s ear, 


and cool their pretty faces, before they 
have to encounter the fiery stare of certain 
hot hours that are coming to inhale their 
sweetness. 

Chewnie is steering, and, the while, in- 
itiating Pipes into the mysteries of “ tack- 
ing” and “ wearing,” and soon. She has 
been entrusted with the responsible charge 
of the jib-sheet, and finds the post no sine- 
cure, for though the Ravel comes down 
pretty straight from the town, there are 
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bends enough to afford plenty of oppor 
tunity for practical illustration of her tutor’s 
maxims. Once or twice, as they are sail- 
ing up a reach, they meet an outward- 
bound vessel in charge of a steam-tug, that 
seemed, until they turned the corner, to be 
coming straight at them through the fields, 
with the black smoke and lofty spars rising 
high above the corn. Once or twice they 
meet a brick-laden barge; master at the 
helm; wife nursing baby and peeling 
potatoes, with her straw bonnet cocked 
back front, in the door of the cabin; son 
and heir sitting sideways, and cracking his 
whip on old Dobbin’s back as he plods 
along the towing-path. These are occa- 
sions of great excitement. Chewnie dips 
his ensign to the ships, and is duly saluted 
in return. Raggles has generally some 
gruff communication to make to or receive 
from one of the crew. Pipes “stands 
by,” looking as important as.any man-o’- 
war’s first lieutenant, and waves her 
pocket-handkerchief with much conde- 
scension. And Chimpans awaits the mo- 
ment when they are closest to the passing 
stranger, and then produces a succession 
of sibillations so deafening and terrific, 
that the mate of one of the tugs curses 
his men for playing the fool with the 
steam-whistle. 

And so, with no adventures to speak of 
and with but one or two misadventures to 
delay them, they arrive safely and cheerily 
at Ravelyn town, and bring up just this 
side of the old moss-grown bridge. 

“TI say,” says Chewnie, as they disem- 
bark, “1’ll tell you what we’ll do ‘6 

“ J vote,” interrupts Chimpans, “we go 
up to Mrs. Wiggins-es-es; and get some 
barley-sugar, and hard-bake, and almond- 
rock, and brandy-balls, avd bulls’-eyes, 
and ——” 

“Just you shut up, greedy” — stopping 
the voluble torrent of confectionery with 
no unkindly hand. “No, this is what 
we'll do. Let’s go round behind the town 
by the Valley Road; get into the park by 
the north lodge; and then come back past 
the castle, and have a feed at the Ravelyn 
Arms.” 

This proposition being carried by a 
majority of three, they start off at a good 
pace, Pipes and Chewnie together in front, 
and Chimpans, hand in hand with Raggles, 
bringing up the rear. 

“Dinner at the hotel!” repeats Pipes, 
with awe ; “ won’t that cost an aw/z/ lot of 
money, Chewnie?” 

“ Never mind if it does,” answers her 
companion, magnificently; “I got a letter 
from India this morning.” 
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“ Ah!” says Pipes, just as Raggles might 
have done. 

“ And a cheque for three pounds !” 

“ Did you though? ” — with respectful 
interest. 

“ And” —diving into the depths of a 
breast-pocket —“ and ¢his, which is the 
best of the lot.” 

After a struggle he produces from a 
large envelope a cabinet photograph, 
colored, of an officer in staff uniform. 

“Tt’s the governor in his new toggery,” 
he explains; “you know he’s just been 
appointed D.A.A.G.” 

“Oh, lor, what a swell he is!” — exam- 
ining the portrait reverentially — “ but 
what’s D.A.A.G.?” 

“Why, Deputy Assistant-Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, of course” —feeling, with pardona- 
ble pride, that a nice father is all the nicer 
when he possesses such a mouthful of a 
title. 

“ My goodness !” — much impressed — 
“ why, that’s much bigger than being only 
just a general, isn’t it? And a general’s 

igger than a colonel — oh, Chewnie, your 
papa das made a jump!” 

“Well, you see,” says the boy, some- 
what vaguely, “ they aren’t exactly in the 
same line. My dad’s on the staff. You 
know, the staff: the fellows who gallop 
about with the commander-in-chief ! ” 

This definition of the duties of the 
“ State-Major” in H.M.S. confirms Miss 
Maynard in her opinion of the dignity im- 
plied by so long a title and so brilliant a 
costume: and she hands back the photo- 
graph to Chewnie with a feeling of in- 
creased respect for the son of so eminent 
a warrior. 

“ You’re going into the army, too, aren’t 
you, Chewnie?” she inquires, after an in- 
terval of steady walking. 

“ Yes, rather” — very proudly — “ soon 
as I leave Eton. My name’s down already 
for the 17th Lancers.” 

“Oh, I know” —clapping her hands — 
“with the little red and white flags. 
There’s a picture of them in Palks’s dance- 
music album. And when will they make 
you deputed adjutant-assistant-general ?” 

Before Mr. Montresor has time to com- 
mit himself by an answer to this somewhat 
intempestive question, Chimpans has 
rushed up; and, laying hold of his arm, 
delivers herself of a hurried description of 
the great discovery she has just made. 

“It’s such a pretty cavern, Chewnie,” 
she concludes; “and oh, you must come 
and see it.” 

They have long since left the road, and 
are now in the wildest part of the park. 








Here, they might be in. some forest, so 
thick grow the pines among the rocks, so 
startled whirr away the pheasants at their 
approach. Moreover, the forest might 
be in Russia, or some other such outland- 
ish clime; for surely that is a bear whose 
roar comes echoing through the trees. 
Strangely enough though, so soon as she 
hears it, their elfin guide darts off in shrill 
glee towards the dead sound; and is dis- 
covered, after a minute’s pursuit, dancing 
defiance in front of an overhanging rock, 
beneath which crouches Raggles, growling 
terrifically, and making believe to be med- 
itating a spring. 

Behind a great loose rock at the back 
brawls a noisy little stream whose course 
it has evidently turned, by its fall, from 
the cavern the water had hollowed out for 
itself. Nevertheless, the rivulet flows 
gaily on, and 


Makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage. 


And all the place is bright with flowers, 
nestling among the fern at the mossy feet 
of gnarled old oaks, or further down, 


Where stream-kissed willows make a silvery 
shiver, 


thronging down the banks so thickly that, 
as quaint old Bergaric hath it, they might 
be disputing “who shall view himself 
first ” in the little pools below. 

Raggles has evacuated his stronghold, 
and is pursuing Chimpans at a steady 
ursine amble, with an occasional roar of 
baffled ferocity as she dodges him behind 
the lichen-covered trees. Her shrieks 
and laughter grow fainter as the chase 
passes away into the woods; and, in the 
hollow of the rock, Pipes lies recumbent 
watching her hero as he rifles the treas- 
ures of the glade for wherewithal to deck 
his ladye fair. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
JUSTICE TO WILLIAM. 


A FEw months since I gave the readers 
of the Cornhill Magazine a short dis- 
course on the Adventures of an English 
Christian Name, in which I traced the 
varying fortunes of the word John from 
the period of its first introduction amongst 
us to the present day. The number of 
letters with which I was inundated upon 
the subject immediately afterwards, con- 
vinced me that the history of Christian 
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names was not without interest to a wide 
circle of readers; and I must take this 
opportunity of apologizing to such of my 
correspondents as my engagements pre- 
vented me from answering at the time. 
But I was much struck by one coincidence 
in all these letters; each of my unknown 
friends was anxious that I should devote a 
similar article to the elucidation of his or 
her own cognomen. Unfortunately, the 
number of pages in this periodical being 
strictly limited, I am unable to comply 
with a variety of requests which would 
compel the editor to swell the present 
number to the dimensions of a volume in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. There is 
One name, however, in favor of which 1 
must really make an exception, if only in 
self-defence. Since the publication of that 
harmless paper, life has been made a bur- 
den to me by every William of my ac- 
quaintance. There are more Williams 
than Johns in England at this moment, 
and they feel aggrieved at the implied 
slight I have put upon their clan. I have 
been so often asked when I was going to 
do justice to William that I dread the very 
appearance of an initial W upon a card, 
until I have learnt that it merely stands 
for Walter Jones, or Wilkins Micawber. 
Accordingly, I propose to-day to wipe out 
my obligations to every bearer of the name 
in England or elsewhere, and to offer my 
sincerest apologies for previous neglect. 
I will make the amende honorable to Wil- 
liam with all possible expedition. 

Before I begin, however, 1 may perhaps 
be pardoned if I mention what was the 
first circumstance which directed my at- 
tention to the subject of personal names ; 
because it will serve to show what valuable 
aid they often give in settling ethnological 
or linguistic questions, and may’ thus 
arouse a rational interest in nomenclature 
even amongst those hard-headed persons 
who consider the study of such trifles as 
unscientific and somewhat childish. 1 
once had a friend whose name was Ready. 
Happening to talk with him one day about 
the origin of the word in question, I sug- 
gested, with the glibness born of ignorance, 
that some one of his ancestors must have 
derived the nickname from his habitual 
punctuality; and I instanced what I 
thought the analogous case of “ Ethelred 
the Unready.” Unfortunately for me — or, 
perhaps, I should rather say fortunately — 
my friend knew a great deal more about the 
matter than I did, and quashed my simple 
theory by astatement of tacts. First ofall, 
he explained to me that A&thelred was 
called Unredy because he was lacking in 
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rede or counsel; so that the epithet might 
better be modernized into “the IIl-ad- 
vised,” or “the Incapable.” Next, he 
showed me, by the aid of a few family 
documents in his possession, that the orig- 
inal name of his ancestors had been Mere- 
dith, or, to write it Welsh fashion, Mare- 
dydd. Now in Wales, the accent is 
always thrown on the last syllable but one, 
—the penultimate as we say in Latin 
prosody. So Merédith is pronounced 
much as though it rhymed with “wed- 
deth.” A couple of hundred years ago, 
one of these Welsh Merédiths settled in 
Staffordshire; but as he kept close, appar- 
ently, to the original pronunciation of his 
name, it was anglicised by his neighbors, 
not into the usual Méredith (which is 
formed on the regular English rule of 
throwing the accent backward), but into 
Meready. Careless utterance soon cor- 
rupted that sound to M’ready, and finally 
to Ready. The four stages — Maredydd, 
Meredith, Meready, and Ready — were all 
to be found consecutively in my friend’s 
documents. I may add that such changes 
have seldom taken place amongst educated 
families at so late a date; but in the days 
before the Renaissance they are very 
clearly traceable by similar evidence. 
Thus many modern Chumleys have gone 
through all the variations of Cholmondely, 
Cholmdely, Cholmley, and Chumley. 

This instance set me thinking upon the 
origin of surnames, and I soon found that 
I could not get back any distance in the 
search without a previous investigation of 
their predecessors, our Christian names. 
The more deeply I went into the sub- 
ject the more convinced did I become of 
its great value as an elucidator of histori- 
cal or ethnical problems; and when I 
began to read the early form of our lan- 
guage which we foolishly call Anglo-Sax- 
on—it is really English in its purest 
shape, unadulterated by French or Latin 
elements — I found that a correct compre- 
hension of nomenclature was indispensable 
to the right understanding of our early 
history. Therefore I shall make no apol- 
ogy for a few more preliminary remarks 
upon the general method involved. 

You will see at once, from the case of 
my friend Ready, that we cannot safely 
proceed by guess-work, but must seek the 
evidence of written documents for the 
original forms of every name. Let us take 
an extreme instance of the opposite mode 
of procedure. One of my correspondents, 
on the occasion of my last paper, gravely 
objected to the derivation of Wilkinson 
there given from Wilkin, the diminutive of 
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William, and asserted that it really meant 
“a son of one of the kin of Will.” Fur- 
thermore, he was of opinion that the word 
“William” itself arose from the chance 
answer of a certain Will, who, on being 
asked his name, answered, “ Will I am.” * 
Of course, I need hardly tell you that his- 
tory shows us Williams before it shows us 
Wills; that the latter word means nothing 
intelligible by itself, and so could not pos- 
sibly have been the original form; and 
that William is only a corruption of the 
High German Wilhelm, concerning which, 
as the melodramatists say, more anon. 

But how, it will be asked, can you get 
sufficient materials for comparing and 
observing the early shape of various 
names? Upon this subject a great deal of 
misconception generally prevails. Few 
people have any notion of the immense 
number of legal or other documents — 
charters, grants of land, deeds of sale or 
exchange, records of facts, and wills or 
testaments — which still exist of the peri- 
od before the Norman Conquest. They 
think that the only names we possess of 
that epoch are the few mentioned in the 
English “ Chronicle,” and ridiculously trav- 
estied in our school histories. But the fact 
is, every “ Anglo-Saxon” deed, of which 
hundreds remain, has the signatures of 
from ten to a hundred witnesses appended 
to its text; and from these alone we can 
get a vast number of different names, and 
watch the growth of nomenclature from 
age toage. I attempted to count up, for 
your benefit, the whole list of such signa- 
tures in one of the great printed collections 
— Thorpe’s “Diplomatarium Aevi Sax- 
onici”» — but when I had reached three 
thousand my statistical ardor began to 
cool, and I thought it would be better to 
present you with the translation of a single 
early specimen, which illustrates both the 
type of nomenclature and the bombastic 
style of the period. It is a charter of 
Beorhtuulf, king of the Mercians, a con- 
temporary of A:thelwulf of Wessex, father 
of King Alfred the Great. It bears date 
A.D. 840; it is written entirely in Latin; 
and it contains a grant of land to the 
church of St. Mary at Evesham. 

“ When Nemroth the giant built Babilon 
and the tower of confusion, Scripture 
declares that language was widely scat- 
tered, and that thenceforward arms and 
war began through hatred. But when the 


* Lest I should be suspected of romancing, I must 
say that this derivation was seriously proposed, in 
writing, by an educated man, who had evidently given 
a good deal of attention to surnames, without the aid 
of scientific method. 





tyranny of Babilon passed away, it is cer- 
tain that Rome raised high her head, who 
through the diverse languages and nations 
instituted law and justice, and compelled 
them by force to pay tribute. But the 
Divine Grace refused not, to whom honor 
and taxes were due, thither to render 
them, saying: Render what things are 
Czsar’s to Caesar, and what things are 
God’s to God. This, therefore, being 
heard and premised, I, Beorhtuulf, King of 
Mercians, for the cure of my soul and the 
hope of eternal reward, willingly grant in 
perpetuity to the church of Saint Mary, 
the blessed mother of God, and ever 
virgin, which is situated in Eoueshame, 
seventeen manses, videlicet, x in Cwen- 
tune, ii in Pebeuurth, and v in Mapeles- 
baruue. And let this aforesaid land be 
free from all burdens or secular demands, 
except these three, the building of bridges, 
and of fortifications, and the military ser- 
vice. But whoso shall be willing to ob- 
serve this our munificent grant, for him 
may an eternal reward be laid up: and 
whoso shall be unwilling, and shall en- 
deavor to break it, may Almighty God 
break his rule and power, both here and in 
the life to come, and place his part with 
the devil, in the pit of nether darkness, 
unless he shali worthily make amends for 
his fault. Now this charter” (“ s7z- 
grapha” [sic] in the original) “was en- 
grossed in the year of our Lord’s incarna- 
tion DCCCXL.,, indiction iii., in the second 
year of the reign of the said King Beorh- 
tuulf. These are the witnesses : — 

“TI, Beorhtuulf the king, in the name of 
the holy and undivided Trinity, granted 
and gave this grant. I, Saethrith the 
queen, granted it. 1, Tunberht the bish- 
op, granted it. I, Albhun the bishop, 
granted it. I, Ceolred the bishop, granted 
it. I, Beorhtred the bishop, granted it. 
I, Aéthelhard the ealdorman, granted it. 
I, Hunberht the ealdorman, granted it. I, 
Mucel the ealdorman, granted it. I, AZlf- 
stan the ealdorman, gave my assent.” * 

But some people will object thet char- 
ters, by their very nature, can only contain 
the signatures of kings, bishops, earls, and 
other high functionaries. How can we 
know, they will ask, what were the usual 
names of ordinary farm-laborers and serfs 
at that early period? Even for these we 
have abundant documentary evidence in 
wills, manumissions, guild rules, and other 
remains of private life. Here, for exam- 
ple, is the pedigree of a laboring family at 


* Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus Aivi Saxonict, in 
6, No. ccxliv. 
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Hatfield, which will show how carefully 
their connections were recorded, in order 
to secure the rights of their lord. I have 
altered the “ Anglo-Saxon” into modern 
English as little as possible, but I trust it 
will be intelligible to most of my readers. 


Dudda was a boor in Hethfelda [Hatfield]. 
And he had three daughters. One hight 
Deorwyn; the other, Deorswyth; the third, 
Golde. And Wullaf at Hethfelda hath Deor- 
wyn to wife. And A@lfstan at Teccingawyrthe 
[Tatchingworth] hath Deorswithe to wife. 
And Ealhstan, Alfstan’s brother, hath Golde 
to wife. One hight Hwite was bee-keeper in 
Hethfelda. And his daughter, who hight 
Tate, was mother of Wulfsige the archer. 
And Hehstan at Wealadene [Walden] hath 
Sulle, Wulfsige’s sister, to wife. Wifus, and 
Dunne, and Seoloce, were inborn at Hzth- 
felda. Wifus’ son, hight Duding, is settled 
at Wealadene. And Dunne’s son, hight Ceol- 
mund, is eke settled at Wealadene. And 
Seoloce’s son, hight A®theleah, is eke settled 
at Wealadene. And Meg at Weligun [Wel- 
wyn] hath Cenwald’s sister, hight Tate, to 
wife. And Ealdelm, Herethryth’s son, hath 
Tate’s daughter to wife. Werstan’s father, 
hight Weelaf, was a right [or lawful] serf at 
Hethfelda. He held [or kept] the grey 
swine.* 


One other short document, from the fly- 
leaf of the Abbey Missal at Bath, has a 
singular interest to Englishmen of the 
present day, when slaves cannot touch 
British soil without becoming free. 


Here is made known, in this Christ’s book, 
that Aigelsige, Byttig’s son, hath bought out 
Hildesige his son from Aelfsige Abbot of 
Bath, and from all the minster, for sixty pence, 
to everlasting freedom. 


Dozens of like documents inform us 
how “ Godwig, the Buck, bought Leofgifu, 
the Bakester;” how “ Hallwyn Hoce, in 
Execestre [Exeter], has freed Hegelflad, 
her woman;” or how “Ediwu, Szfugl’s 
widow, bought Gladu from Colewine, for 
half a pound, as price and toll; and Al- 
word, the Port-reeve, took the toll.” From 
a vast collection of such entries, we can 
get a clear notion of the names most cur- 
rent amongst the mass of the people in 
every part of England during the first 
period of our national life. 

If the materials for a history of nomen- 
clature before the Norman Conquest are 
so abundant, I need hardly say that they 
are still more abundant after that great 
central era. “ Domesday Book ” alone con- 
tains such a directory of all England in the 
time of King William as it would be hard 


* Thorpe, Dislomatarium Avi Saxonici, 649. 
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to find for the England of our own day. 
Add to this the charters, wills, muniments, 
local records, tombs, and other public doc- 
uments and private monuments, in all the 
guildhalls, chapter-houses, churches, cas- 
tles, and abbeys of Great Britain, and you 
have a mass of matter far more copious 
than the most industrious investigator 
could ever attack single-handed. Even 
after all the good work performed by Mr. 
Lower, Mr. Bardsley, and Miss Yonge, 
the study of English nomenclature is still 
in its infancy. 

But all this time, how about William? 
Have I offered him justice merely that I 
may add insult to injury, and keep him 
waiting in the vestibule while I am consid- 
ering the claims of Godric and Ethel- 
thryth? I must put him off no longer, 
but make him the tardy amends which he 
claims with his fifty thousand separate 
mouths. 

William is one of those numerous names 
which belong to the tertiary stratum of 
English nomenclature. First of all inour 
history come the pure English cognomens, 
which our fathers brought with them from 
their old home in Sleswig Holstein. 
These, which are exemplified in King 
Beorhtuulf’s charter, we may regard as 
forming the primary series. Next ranks 
the secondary deposit of Danish names, 
thickly scattered over the northeast of 
England by the colonists who turned that 
region into the Denalagu. Thirdly, we 
get the tertiary stratum of Norman-French 
Roberts, Henrys, and Richards. This 
stratum, as I have already pointed out 
while dealing with the case of John, con- 
sists of original High German words, 
transplanted to Laon and Paris by the 
Frankish conquerors of Gaul, adopted in 
turn by the Romanized Keltic people from 
their Teutonic aristocracy, handed on to 
the Scandinavian settlers in Normandy, 
carried once more by the Norman barons 
to England, and there finally accepted by 
the Saxon, Anglian, and Danish popula- 
tion. Whata queer, round-about circuit, 
from Franconia to Edinburgh, vid Paris 
and Rouen; from High German to Low 
German, through Latinized Kelt and Gal- 
licized Northman! This is one of those 
strange facts of history which we could 
never have guessed for ourselves, if we 
had not the certainty of documentary evi- 
dence to guide us on our way. 

The earliest form of the name William 
with which I am acquainted is that of 
Wilhelm. It so happens that this form 
might equally well be High or Low Dutch, 
because the sounds which make it up are 
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none of them those liable to change in 
passing from the one group to the other. 
Its two component elements, Will and 
Helm, are good English and good Ger- 
man alike. This is not the case with 
such a name as Thiodric, or Theodoric, 
the ruler of the people, which, by Grimm’s 
law — that bugbear of young philologists 
— becomes Dietrich in High German. I 
must congratulate my readers upon such a 
happy chance, for almost the only conso- 
nants free from like interchange are exact- 
ly those which occur in Wilhelm; and 
thus we are spared the reciprocal annoy- 
ance of giving and receiving a lecture on 
that dryest of all dry Teutonic discoveries. 
Rest in peace, O well-named Grimm ; thou 
and thy law shall not be rudely handled by 
my profane pen. 

It is a little tautological to say that Will 
means Will, but not quite so much so to 
say that Helm means Helmet. Of course, 
we all know the old and shorter form, of 
which helmet is a diminutive; if nowhere 
else, at least in Gray’s “ Helm nor hau- 
berk’s twisted mail.” Originally, then, 
Wilhelm meant something very like “ stout 
warrior; ” for in early times men think of 
abstract qualities mostly by their corre- 
sponding concrete. The “resolute crest” 
that was always seen in the thick and fore- 
front of the savage fight, that is the under- 
lying notion of the modern William. One 
may, perhaps, compare it with the stock 
Homeric epithet, Hector of the glancing 
casque. 

There are many other Helms in Ger- 
many besides Wi!helm, such as Helmbold, 
Helmerich, and Helmhart, the helmeted 
chief, and king, and the firm helmet, re- 
spectively; while the Norse Hjalmar, the 
crested warrior, gives us the same idea in 
a Scandinavian dress.* But I will not 
linger on this part of my subject, since I 
know English readers have a certain im- 
patience of old High German, for which I 
cannot truly blame them, considering the 
pains taken by the philologists of the 
fatherland to make that language supreme- 
ly uninteresting. 

When the Franks moved eastward from 
their Teutonic home into the country to 
which they have given the name Frank- 
reich or France, they naturally took with 
them all their German names. Whether 
Wilhelm was one of these, or whether it 
came in later with the dynasty of Karl the 
Great — our Charlemagne —I cannot tell 
you; though perhaps some more learned 


* T own my acknowledgments for many particulars 
to Miss Yonge’s interesting work on Christian Names. 





person may have met with the name in the 
pages of Gregory of Tours or his suc- 
cessors. At any rate, it speedily passed 
into general use in Normandy, as soon as 
the Scandinavian settlers had called the 
rich province of Neustria after their own 
race. The first generation of Northmen 
in Gaul naturally bore such Norwegian 
names as Hrolf, Grim, Biérn, Harold, 
Thor, and Haco, But the younger crop 
of Christianized and Gallicized Normans 
copied the baptismal designations of their 
Frankish over-lords; and thus Hrolf him- 
self, the Rollo of our mutilated histories, 
first duke of the new principality, gave his 
son and successor the Frankish name of 
Wilhelm. This Wilhelm was followed by 
a continuous line of Richards, Roberts, 
and other Wilhelms, till at last the dynasty 
culminated in the great Conqueror of En- 
gland, who introduced the Norman titles 
into his new kingdom. 

William the Conqueror himself spelt his 
name Wilhelm, though, for a reason to be 
mentioned hereafter, the form Pillelm oc- 
curs most often on his coins. Even before 
the Conquest, Williams were by no means 
unknown in England ; for the Normanizing 
tendency had already begun at the court 
of Eadward the Confessor. “ Willelm 
Biscop,” as the “Chronicle” calls him, 
was a well-known personage under the 
saintly king: and English families even 
then had taken a fancy for calling their 
sons after the intrusive foreigners who 
flocked to the hospitality of Westminster 
and Winchester. In fact, Norman names 
were getting fashionable. But after the 
Conquest, the fashion became an irresisti- 
ble tide. In a few years all our native 
names had disappeared, and every Dudda 
and Tate in England was christening his 
or her children “ Rodbert,” “ Heanrig,” 
and “Gesfrei,” the Robert, Henry, and 
Geoffrey of later days. 

Of course the royal cognomen Willelm 
was the greatest favorite among all these 
new importations. Mr. Bardsley finds no 
less than sixty-eight persons so called in 
“ Domesday Book,” so that it had spread 
widely even during the lifetime of the 
victor of Hastings. ‘“ This name,” says 
Camden, “hath been most common in 
England since William the Conqueror, in- 
somuch that on a festival day in the court 
of King Henry II., when Sir William St. 
John, and Sir William Fitzhamon, es- 
pecial officers, had commanded that none 
but the name of William should dine in 
the great chamber with them, they were 
accompanied with one hundred and twenty 
Williams, all knights, as Robert Montensis 
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recordeth, azuo 1173.” Next, it passed 
into the lowlands of Scotland, with William 
the Lion. Through the Middle Ages, 
however, it began to decline again, as John 
and Henry came into fashion. I must ask 
leave to quote once more Mr. Bardsley’s 
interesting account of its subsequent his- 
tory, after its failing popularity during the 
Plantagenet period: for although I have 
once before extracted it, 2 propos of John, 
we cannot well omit it here, where its 
bearing upon our present subject must 
chiefly be considered. “It is interesting,” 
says that painstaking author, “to trace the 
way in which William has again recovered 
itself in later days. Throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages it occupied a sturdy second place, 
fearless of any rival beyond the one that 
had supplanted it. Its dark hour was the 
Puritan commonwealth. As a _ pagan 
name, it was rejected with horror and dis- 
dain. From the day of the Protestant 
settlement and William’s accession, how- 
ever, it again looked up from the cold 
shade into which it had fallen, and now 
once more stands easily, as eight centuries 
ago, at the head of our baptismal registers. 
John, on the other hand, though it had the 
advantage of being in no way hateful to 
the Puritan conscience, had, from one 
reason or another, gone down in the world, 
and now has again resumed its early place 
as second.” 

Meanwhile the form of the word had 
been undergoing a steady change. It ap- 
pears as Willelm throughout the English 
“Chronicle,” till the abrupt conclusion of 
that great work in the troublous reign of 
Stephen (A.D. 1154). In Robert of Glou- 
cester (A.D. 1298) it has been worn down 
to Willam ; and at least as early as Piers 
the Plowman (A.D. 1362) it had assumed its 
modern dress of William. Thus we have 
clear documentary evidence, were any 
needed, that our existing name is in very 
fact the genuine and undoubted descend- 
ant of the old High German Wilhelm. 

The modern French equivalent of Wil- 
liam is of course Guillaume. This form, 
again, descends from Wilhelm through 
the intermediate stages of Willelme and 
Willeaulme. All Keltic nations have a 
fancy for inserting a guttural before words 
which begin with a W. Thus William in 
Welsh changes to Gwilym. Similarly our 
Teutonic war becomes guerre in French, 
while to wager reappears as gager, so that 
wages and gages are really the same word. 
Gater is to waste, giteau is the old En- 
glish wastel, and gaufres are our waffles. 
Tn like manner the Teutonic Walter be- 
comes Gaultier and finally Gautier. Some- 





times modern English has preserved both 
the alternative forms from the mother 
tongue and the Norman French. For ex- 
ample, to ward survives by the side of to 
guard; warden lives together with guardi- 
an, a warranty is equivalent to a guar- 
antee ; and we do things either in a cer- 
tain wzse or in some other guzse. These 
analogies show us easily enough the man- 
ner in which Wilheim passed into Guil- 
laume. 

The next step was naturally to Latinize 
it. Our old chroniclers were quite content 
with Willelmus, even if they did not, like 
the Bayeux tapestry, occasionally indulge 
in the barbaric simplicity of “ Hic est Wil- 
lelm Dux.” The Conqucror’s coins gen- 
erally bear the legend “ Pillem Rex,” or 
* Pillelm Rex,” where the P stands as the 
old English form of W,; but his great seal 
reads “ Willelmus.” His son, the Red 
King, also varies between “ Pillem” and 
* Pillelm,” while one of his coins has the 
very modern-looking form “ Piliem.” The 
great seal, too, gives us the Latinized 
“ Wilielmus.” If we put these variants 
side by side with “ Willielmus ” and “ Wil- 
gelmus,” from the Bayeux tapestry, it is 
clear that the liquid sound of the double Z 
must have begun to be felt very early, 
thus accounting for the latter softening 
into William. More cultivated ages of 
course objected to the Teutonic w as 
anything but Ciceronian; and after the 
Renaissance, the French form was trans- 
literated as Guillelmus. Archbishop San- 
croft thus appears on the “ Seven Bishops’ 
Medal” under James II., as does also his 
right reverend brother, Lloyd of St. 
Asaph. Even on a medal of William I11., 
we find the inscription “ Invictissimus 
Guillelmus Magnus.” But the Protestant 
champion figures on the regular coinage 
as Gulielmus, a variation formed by more 
ardent purists upon the correct analogy of 
the Italian Guglielmo. This is the shape 
now currently accepted as the classical 
Latin form throughout all Europe, though 
the intermediate stage of Guilielmus still 
lingers on in remote quarters. So difficult 
a task is it even to trace the modifications 
of a single Christian name. 

I cannot honestly say that the diminu- 
tive forms from William are quite so in- 
teresting as those from John. The earliest 
is Willé, which occurs in Gower’s “Vox 
Clamantis.”” As the final vowel was 
sounded, this abbreviation cannot have 
differed much in pronunciation from the 
modern Willie. Like others of its class, 
it soon degenerated into simple Will; and 
in that guise it became the familiar desig- 
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nation in Elizabethan times, being the 
most frequent title of Shakespeare him- 
self. Another medizval pet form was 
Wilkin, occasionally shortened to Wilkie 
or Wilk, just as Jankin was abbreviated 
into Jacky and Jack. Rarer diminutives 
are Wilcock and Wilmot, beside a score 
of others, which it would be tedious to 
enumerate in full. 

As for Bill, his origin seems to be 
quite modern, and he is rightly restrict- 
ed for the most part to the rougher 
classes of our population. Nevertheless, 
he has given rise to a secondary form, 
Billy, and has even stood as godfather to 
the billy-cock hat. Some authorities, in- 
deed, trace to him the patronymic Bilson ; 
but as the word itself never occurs in our 
early literature, I feel convinced that the 
last-named form is a mere corruption of 
the local surname Bilston. 

The favorite diminutive in our own time 
is undoubtedly Willie ; and here it is worth 
notice that the endearment of family ties 
in modern life seems to have made a dis- 
tinct difference in the character of our pet 
names. The curt medieval Jack and 
Kate are replaced by the softer sounds of 
Johnnie and Katey; while such harsh 
monosyllables as Boband Moll have been 
banished from the fireside to the street or 
the public house. Almost all our present 
short names have a decidedly affectionate 
ring. Just compare Ernie or Edie with 
Dick or Joan, and you will see at once 
how much more redolent of home and hap- 
piness are our later diminutives. Yet this 
change is really no more than a return to 
the original form of the pet names, which’ 
were first provided with two syllables, as 
in Willé, Jacké, Bobbé, then shortened to 
Will, Jack, Bob, and finally lengthened 
again to Willie, Johnnie, Bobbie. Thus 
does history repeat itself even in so small 
a particular as the fashion of our nick- 
names. Nay, is not the Queen Anne 
revival actually bringing back the once 
obsolete Patty and Dolly and Kitty before 
our very eyes? 

William has given rise in turn to many 
and various surnames of diverse orders. 
First of all, it occurs in the simple form as 
a patronymic. Next, with the sign of the 
possessive, it gives origin to the family of 
Williams. The addition of the word sox 
supplies a name to the Williamsons. The 
common diminutive is answerable in like 
manner for Will, Wills, and Wilson. So 
the alternative form affords the parallel 
series, Wilkin, Wilkins, and Wilkinson; 
while the well-known Scotch name of Jack 
finds its analogue in Wilks, or in the more 





aristocratic shape associated in all our 
minds with “ Wilkes and Liberty.” The 
name of our genre painter Wilkie may be 
compared with Hankey, and Wilkison 
with Simpkisson. Our third diminutive, 
Wilcock, accounts for Wilcox and Wil- 
cockson. Mr. Bardsley cites the more re- 
condite forms, Willis, Willmot, Wilmot, 
Willott, Willet, and Willert. Even these 
are but a mere gleaning from the whole 
sheaf. The progeny of William spread 
everywhere over the land, and almost rival 
those of John in their ubiquitousness. 

Nor is this all. Besides the true En- 
glish William, his Welsh synonym has 
given us a large tribe of Gwilliams, and of 
Gwilyms. From Guillaume, through its 
diminutive Guillot, come Gillot and Gillett, 
which should therefore be sounded with 
the initial hard, and not as if written Jillot. 
Possibly the rare surnames Gillam and 
Gillard are derived from the same source. 
The Scotch supplement the list with their 
Mac Williams; but I do not know of any 
Irish equivalent. The reputation of Herr 
Willelmj in England has made another 
Low Dutch form familiar to our ears. 
Altogether, without travelling outside the 
British Isles, some forty-five separate 
patronymics may be traced to the original 
Wilhelm. 

The nom de plume of the American 
humorist, Mr. Josh Billings—a feeble 
shadow of the inimitable Artemus — shows 
us in a truly lamentable manner “ to what 
base uses we may come at last.” Though 
not directly derived from William, the 
name Billings is so closely analogous to 
that of Williamson that it deserves a pass- 
ing mention in the present history. The 
syllable zzg was the patronymic termina- 
tion in early English, or rather in the 
Teutonic languages generally. Whenever 
the English “ Chronicle ” wishes to sum up 
a genealogy it does so in the following 
fashion: “ Aethelwulf was Ecgbribting ; 
Ecgbriht was Ealhmunding; Ealhmund 
was Eafing; Eafa was Eopping; Eoppa 
was Ingilding; Ingild was Ine’s brother, 
the West-Saxon king’s.” Regular tribes, 
bearing such patronymic names, formed 
the component elements of the early En- 
glish people, just like the geztes of Rome, 
or the clans and septs of Scotland and 
Ireland. 

A few modern surnames, such as Freel- 
ing, Anning, Collings, Hemmings, Hard- 
ing, Hastings, and Willing, still preserve 
the memory of this ancient tribal organiza- 
tion. 

When the English colonized Britain, 
they came over in such clans, composed of 
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members each bearing one of these com- 
mon titles. Wherever they settled, they 
called the kam or ¢un after their clan 
name. ‘Thus the Bocings had their home 
at Buckingham, and the Wealings their 
town at Wellington. Animmense number 
of these clan settlements are scattered over 
the whole of Saxon or Anglian Britain, and 
they enable us to judge roughly the pro- 
portion which the different tribes bore in 
the colonization. Paddington, Kensing- 
ton, Islington, Uppingham, Birmingham, 
Chillingham, and Whippingham, are famil- 
iar instances which everybody knows ; but 
a glance at a county map will disclose 
hundreds of others, and will show the 
universality of these family homesteads. 

Now the Billings were the royal race of 
the Varini, just as the Merwings or Mero- 
vingians were the royal race of the early 
Franks, superseded in later days by the 
Karlings or Carlovingians, the descendants 
of Karl the Great. These Billings de- 
rived their origin from some real or myth- 
ical ancestor Will, no doubt the brother of 
Woden, the divine Will or resolution. 
Without attaching too much importance to 
the influence of national character upon 
national mythology, we may recognize a 
genuine touch of the Teutonic nature in 
this deification of steadfast purpose. 
Well, some of the Billings, the sons of the 
deified Will, came to Britain with their 
brother Anglians, and settled first at Bill- 
ing in Northumberland. Thence the 
younger members of the clan migrated to 
Billingham and Billingside in Durham, and 
to Billingley in Yorkshire; for as Mr. 
Isaac Taylor (to whom here and else- 
where I owe my deepest acknowledg- 
ments) has clearly proved, the original 
colony always bears the clan name alone, 
while the junior branches add some such 
distinctive affix as stead, field, worth, or 
ham. But alas for the fate of royal fami- 
lies! The only Plantagenet I ever heard 
of as a living personage was a mulatto 
coal-heaver in Kingston, Jamaica. Not 
otherwise the princely name of the Bill- 
ings has come to be so ridiculous that it 
serves as the cheap advertisement of a 
third-rate American wit; while its only 
other commemoration is to be found in 
the doubtful eloquence of our London Bill- 
ingsgate. 

Finally, we may glance for a moment at 
the various great personages who have 
made the name of William illustrious or 
infamous, each after his kind. Besides 
our four English kings, with their Scotch 
and German namesakes, William presents 
us with a goodly roll of miscellaneous 
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celebrities not inferior to that of John. 
First on the list comes Shakespeare, who 
is usually described in the style peculiar to 
newspaper leaders as “the divine Wil- 
liams.” Of lesser poets, one might men- 
tion Drummond of Hawthornden, Dave- 
nant, Collins, Falconer, Wycherley, Shen- 
stone, Somerville, and Wordsworth, Sir 
William Hamilton vouches for its philo- 
sophical reputation; while William Pitt 
places it in the first rank of statesman- 
ship. Wilberforce guarantees its philan- 
thropy, Herschel its science; John Wy- 
cliff is balanced by William Tindal; 
and John Baliol grows pale before the 
fame of William Wallace. John Hampden 
suggests William Laud; and even Jack o’ 
Lantern cancels out with Will o’ the Wisp. 
As for William of Malmesbury and Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, their baptismal desig- 
nations stand alone, without the adventi- 
tious support of a surname. Descending 
to our own day, it might involve us in 
political discussion if we instanced the case 
of William Ewart Gladstone ; but all par- 
ties and classes alike will do homage to the 
memory of William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. I trust, therefore, that the living 
representatives of so favored a name, will 
now feel satisfied with the justice which I 
have endeavored to deal out to William. 
G. A. 





From The Examiner. 
THE PARADISE OF EDITORS. 


FROM AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR, 


It is morally certain that Sir Charles 
W. Dilke has failed in appreciating the 
normal advantages attendant upon the 
profession of journalism in the United 
States. His mind is rather attracted by 
the difficulties and dangers to which, in 
certain localities, the presumed leaders of 
public opinion are of necessity exposed. 
In his “ Greater Britain,” referring to West- 
ern editors, the writer observes: “ Till 
I had seen the editors’ rooms in Denver, 
Austin, and Salt Lake City, I had no con- 
ception of the point to which discomfort 
could be carried. For all these hardships 
payment is small and slow. It consists 
often of little but the satisfaction which it 
is to the editor’s vanity to be ‘liquored’ 
by the best man of the place, treated to an 
occasional chat with the governor of the 
territory, to a chair in the Overland Mail 
Office whenever he walks in, to the hand 
of the hotel proprietor whenever he comes 
near the bar, and to a pistol-shot once or 
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twice a month.” Such a picture is any- 
thing but satisfactory. Nor do we suppose 
it is much over-colored. Admitting that 
journalism and its representatives are far 
from flourishing in the Far, West, that is 
no reason why the like rule should prevail 
in other sections of the American Union. 
Sir Charles Dilke notices merely excep- 
tional cases. These serve to give a pi- 
quancy to his narrative —an object which 
authors of books of travel rarely, if ever, 
disdain. 

Our own experience, however, has been 
of a wholly different complexion. But 
then our journey did not quite extend to 
those remote regions where the recurrent 
exchange of pistol-shots is recognized as 
an amenity of social life. Having visited 
Philadelphia for the first time during the 
civil war, we had the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of a talented fellow-coun- 
tryman, who happened to have had the 
conduct of the principal journal in the 
“City of Brotherly Love.” One day an 
invitation was sent to our pleasant friend 
to dine with us at the prominent hotel of 
the place. The invitation was cordially 
accepted, although the unforeseen pres- 
sure of editorial duties prevented com- 
pliance therewith, Next day we were 
requested to dine in return. Among the 
topics of conversation discussed during 
the repast the invitation which had reluc- 
tantly to be declined was not omitted. 
“ Now,” remarked Dr. M “let me 
break to youa secret. Had I dined with 
you yesterday, it would make no difference 
whatever in your bill. Neither the meal 
nor the wine would have been booked to 
you, so far, at least, as my share was con- 
cerned.” So singular a statement, for the 
nonce, created some surprise. But this 
surprise was to be increased almost to the 
degree of incredulity. 

Our next experience was that journalists 
were specially favored in the great land 
of liberty. Of this fact our Philadelphia 
friend afforded us convincing practical 
examples. “Come along with me,” quoth 
the learned scribe one morning, “and I 
will initiate you into the freemasonry of 
journalism in this country. Each editorial 
representative of the ‘gay science’ not 
only has his town hotel, where he is free 
and welcome at all times, but his suburban 
retreat also, where, possibly, he fares still 
better.” Forthwith cur mentor guided us 
into an extensive hat-store. Here the 
proprietor, who was most affable, fitted the 
editorial cranium to a nicety, proud appar- 
ently, of his exploit. There was manifest 
mutual satisfaction. One individual was 








pleased with the excellent “adjustment” 
fz succeeded in obtaining; the other with 
tne additional notoriety such an achieve- 
was certain to obtain. After a goodly 
share of palaver on either side the hat was 
ordered to be sent home, and kindly cour- 
tesies were exchanged. “There!” ejac- 
ulated our friend, elated at his prowess, 
“that’s the way we get our bead-gear. I'll 
tell you how it’s done to the benefit of all 
concerned. The first time I don the hat 
you have seen me select I shall just, cas- 
ually as it were, drop in to see the editor of 
the opposition journal — that is, of the Re- 
publican party. Of course he’ll be up to 
the dodge. The following morning a 
‘personal’ will appear in big type. It will 
run somewhat in this style: *‘ Yesterday 
we had the pleasure of an interview at our 
office with the editor of the Democrat. 
We were more than pleased to see him 
look so exceedingly hale and well, but 
could not readily account for the gratifying 
change. Subsequently we discovered that 
his improved appearance was ina marked 
measure due to the circumstance of his 
having worn a new hat procured at the 
stores of Mr. Beaver.’ As a matter of 
good nature,” continued our friend, “I do 
a similar kindly office for him; so it’s an 
all-round arrangement. equally satisfactory 
to each one concerned.” 

The next place visited was the neigh- 
boring brewery of Messrs. Malt, Hops, and 
Co. Here the sundry samples of beer 
produced were particularly good; for 
Philadelphia is famed for this branch of 
industry. Some special bottled ale pro- 
duced was scarcely distinguishable from 
that brewed at Burton-upon-Trent. The 
principals not only received us with much 
politeness, but endeavored to create an 
interest in the various processes of their 
manufacture. Upon leaving the premises 
our companion remarked: “Can you 
creditit? I get all my supply of beer from 
this establishment, and am never charged 
a single cent!” He then made mention 
of tailors, cordwainers, e¢ hoc genus omne, 
where favors were obtainable on precisely 
similar terms, winding up with some dis- 
play of emotion, “I tell you, America is 
the paradise of editors!” Afterwards 
the national mint was visited. Here we 
met with the master, by whom we were 
politely conducted through the sundry de- 
partments of the buildings, but failed to 
learn that United States gold was obtaina- 
ble as readily as other commodities, which 
represent money. This, however, was 
perhaps not surprising. 

It is undeniable that American journal- 
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ists, with rare exceptions, fare pretty 
comfortably. Proceed whither they will, 
exclusive advantages are extended to 
them. “ Passes” by boat and “car” are 
theirs for the asking. When hotel propri- 
etors do not altogether proffer them a 
carte blanche, at least the fixed tariff for 
bed and board is reduced one-half. This 
amounts to a substantial consideration. 
Now, inasmuch as there are no fewer 
than six or seven hundred daily and about 
five thousand five hundred weekly papers 
‘scattered over the great republic, as a 
rule the “knights of the pen” must 
enjoy a really good time of it. Occasion- 
ally, it is true, party politics run very high 
in the States, when journalists are not 
creditably free from undue bias, or com- 
mendably mindful of the strict code of 
etiquette generally observable by the con- 
ductors of party organs in the old coun. 
try. Still, for all that, solid journalistic 
advantages are none the less, even taking 
for granted that the columns of newspapers 
are not made the restricted arenas of 
political antagonism or personal diatribe. 
“TI have seen,” avers Sir Charles Dilke, 
“the Democratic print of Chicago call its 
Republican opponent ‘a Radical, disunion, 
disreputable, bankrupt, emasculated even- 
ing newspaper concern.’” But such lan- 
guage is comparatively mild when con- 
trasted with the word-warfare so often 
exercised by a certain class of transatlantic 
journalists. 

In short, if America be not a paradise 
for the many, it is certainly a paradise for 
the elect who indite leading articles. Who 
would not for such a consummation weigh 
the advantages against the disadvantages, 
put up cheerfully with some discomforts, 
even hazarding, if need be, a pistol-shot 
once or twice a month ? 





From The Spectator. 
GLADSTONE ON MARKETABLE 
BEAUTY. ' 

Mr. GLADSTONE’S address at the open- 
ing of a Fine-Art Exhibition at Chester 
was marked by the care which he gives to 
everything that can affect the well-being 
of the working-classes. The exhibition is 
in aid of a local school of art, and the 
speaker was naturally led to consider what 
effect such an improvement in the taste of 
working-men, as it is the object of these 
schools to bring about, would have on their 
material prosperity. Mr. Gladstone be- 
lieves that it would have a very considera- 
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ble effect. Beauty, he says, is one of the 
qualities which a purchaser looks for in the 
object he buys; consequently, if more 
beauty is given to the objects manufac- 
tured by English workmen, they will be- 
come more attractive to the purchaser, and 
he will be likely to buy more of them, and 
to give a higher price for those he buys. 
This is especially to be borne in mind in 
articles intended for the American market. 
If the English producer wants to sell his 
goods in America, he must leap over the 
barrier raised by hostile tariffs; and in 
order to do this, he must give his goods 
some quality which similar goods made in 
America want. If he can give them 
beauty, this condition will be satisfied, for 
as yet the Americans have been too busy 
to think of making their work beautiful. 
In the same way, he may hope to compete, 
on more equal terms, with the countries 
which have hitherto been in advance of 
England in respect to taste. England, for 
example, now exchanges patterns in cotton 
goods with France, whereas thirty years 
ago, she only took patterns from France. 
In so far as this process is extended to all 
the manufactures common to the two 
countries, the other excellences of English 
work will have a better chance of making 
their way abroad. Therefore, if a work- 
man “can learn to appreciate beauty in 
industrial production . . . he is increasing 
his own capital as truly and as substantially 
as if he could add to the muscles of his 
arms, by doubling their force all at once. 
He is introducing in the work he produces 
an element comparatively new to him, but 
an element which will add to its value, an 
element which will add to the price it can 
bring in the market, and which will add to 
the comforts he can command for his wife 
and family.” 

This is a very pleasing prospect to hold 
out, and one which we sincerely wish may 
be amply realized. We confess, however, 
that we see at least two obstacles in the 
way of this realization. The first is the 
very small part which the individual work- 
man now plays in production. What is it 
that gives whatever charm it possesses to 
the furniture of the last century? Some 
things, no doubt, which do not concern the 
present argument, but one thing which 
does, and that is the immense variety of 
design and decoration which comes from 
the liberty given, with certain limits, to 
each workman to follow his own fancy. It 
is true that these limits were not wide. 
The man who had to inlay a table or carve 
a chair had a general pattern which in the 
main he was obliged to adhere to. But he 
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could deviate from it in some small partic- 
ulars. He was not, as he is now, a mere 
attendant on a steam-engine, an uninter- 
ested assistant in the manufacture of 
thousands of articles resembling one an- 
other with all the unerring precision that 
belongs to machinery. This is a point 
which those who give advice to workmen 
about fhe importance of improving their 
taste do not sufficiently consider. They 
speak — Mr. Gladstone himself speaks — 
as though each separate workman had a 
voice in the design of the goods he makes, 
and could make them more or less beauti- 
ful according as his taste guided him. As 
a matter of fact, nothing can be further 
from the truth. The designs are given to 
the workman, and all he has to do is to set 
going and keep going the machinery which 
is to give them shape and substance. The 
mechanism to which he ministers is as 
inexplorable as nature herself. He can 
put it into operation, and guide it when in 
operation, but that is all. There is no 
field in which individual preference can 
show itself. It is true that the designs 
which machinery executes may have more 
or less of beauty in them, and so far one 
workman may be more successful than 
another. But the advice has now to be 
addressed to a class above the workman. 
The artists who make trade designs stand 
in great need of a better education as 
regards taste; but whether they have it or 
not, the workman is equally at their 
mercy. He has to take what they give 
him, and to copy it mechanically by the 
hundred thousand. If Mr. Gladstone is 
right in thinking that beautiful things will 
sell more readily than ugly things, the 
workman will undoubtedly profit by any 
improvement which the taste of the de- 
signer undergoes. But he will profit by it 
without any co-operation of his own. He 
is almost as helpless in the hands of the 
master potter as the clay which he pre- 
pares for the oven. Of course, there are 
exceptions to this state of things, — proc- 
esses in which, as yet, machinery has not 
superseded hand-work, and in which, ac- 
cordingly, there is still room for individual 
taste. But they are comparatively few in 
number, and they give payment to com- 
paratively few persons. Even here, too, 
the influence of machinery has penetrated. 
The object of the art workman, as of the 
ordinary workman, is to turn goods out to 
pattern, and to economize time by the 
dexterity which comes from constantly 
working in the same narrow groove. 

The second obstacle is the bad taste 
which the ordinary purchaser so often dis- 
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plays. Mr. Gladstone instances porcelain 
and table-glass as examples of the improve- 
ment which has taken place in English 
manufactures; but porcelain and table- 
glass are so largely decorative in intention 
and use, that they can hardly be taken as 
proofs of the general assertion. Beauty of 
line and color do, no doubt, add largely to 
the value of both these manufactures, and 
this will be equally true of other branches 
of production, in so far as the articles pro- 
duced are designed for ornament. Where 
we fear it would not tell would be in the 
useful articles used by the middle and 
lower classes. If a cooking utensil could 
be bought for a few pence less, if it were 
ugly, we cannot hope that it would be re- 
jected for one more beautiful which costa 
few pence more. Strength and goodness 
of workmanship might perhaps be con- 
sidered in the choice, but where it is neces- 
sary to spend as little as possible on any 
given article, even the very slightest in- 
crease in the cost would be avoided, no 
matter what might be the accompanying 
gain in appearance. As regards articles 
intended for the richer classes, another 
difficulty presents itself. Fashion is here 
omnipotent, and in a large community it is 
almost impossible to guide fashion in the 
direction of beauty. For some time past 
taste has been improving, but unfortu- 
nately the improvement already shows 
signs of coming toan end. Oriental manu- 
facturers, for example, are increasingly in- 
clined to use the mineral dyes of Europe 
rather than their own vegetable dyes, and 
it is to be presumed, by the ready sale 
which the more glaring colors command, 
that they are found to suit the taste of the 
majority of buyers. equally well with the 
harmonious tints they have displaced. To 
produce beautiful things, the maker must 
consider nothing but his own sense of 
what is most beautiful for the given article. 
If he does not love the work he is doing, 
it will never be beautiful, and work done 
to please other people is rarely good work, 
Most of all is this true, when the taste con- 
sulted is momentary and popular. Fashion 
changes, and the workman whose sense of 
beauty cannot change with it is necessarily 
left behind. He will be lucky if he can 
bring his work to the notice of the few 
who do not hold this year’s fashions to be 
necessarily an improvement upon those of 
last year. 

The improvement which Mr. Gladstone 
desires to see effected in the taste of the 
workman must, we suspect, begin from 
above rather than below. Employers with 


an appreciation of beauty would, by de- 
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grees, create workmen with an apprecia- 
tion of beauty. They would know what 
they wanted, and when this was once 
ascertained, it would not be very long be- 
fore they got what they wanted. At pres- 
ent, there is not the least appearance of 
any such knowledge on the part of the 
great majority of employers. Those that 
do possess it are not numerous enough to 
affect the great mass of so-called art pro- 
duction. They have usually something of 
the collecting passion about them, and 
they find ample gratification for their taste 
in picking up things, which, if not old, are 
at all events direct copies of what is old. 
But the mass of buyers are still the mere 
creatures of the shopkeepers, who tell 
them what is the latest fashion in the 
several kinds of goods they sell, and have 
no difficulty in putting off upon them the 
ugliest thing they have to dispose of. The 
system of constantly changing patterns 
must, of itself, be fatal to anything like 
real taste. It is not in human nature to 
invent, each spring, something that shall 
be perfectly beautiful for eleven months, 
and in the twelfth only fit for “Our An- 
nual Sale of Surplus Stock.” Deficient as 
the supply of beautiful objects may be, 
there is yet a greater deficiency in the de- 
mand. 





From The Examiner. 
THE OLD RECORDS OF THE INDIA OFFICE. 


FEw persons are aware of the wealth of 
information which is to be found stored 
away in the recesses and pigeon-holes of 
the India Office. The long galleries of 
that stately building contain the records of 
past ages and forgotten peoples. The 
history of the greatest trading-company 
that ever was may be found there in its 
entirety during the century and a half that 
it fought for existence, and also during the 
other century that it flourished through the 
abilities of its servants. The amplest 
details too are at hand concerning that 
company’s predecessors and rivals, The 
lore of the ancients, the legends of the 
merchants of Tyre and Sidon, the narra- 
tives of the medizval travellers, the tales 
of the mariners of the days of Elizabeth, 
are all either described in, or illustrated 
by, the valuable records which are depos- 
ited in the India Office. But great as the 
wealth was known, and unique as much of 
it has undoubtedly been proved to be, the 
task of research was attended with great 
difficulty. Few men have had the courage 
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to undertake the labor of exploring those 
records of a bygone age; fewer still the 
resolution to go through with it when once 
undertaken. Yet it is only by reference to 
them that the past can be rendered intel- 
ligible. It is only by that means that we 
can understand how, in the competition for 
the supreme place in Hindustan the En- 
glish gradually surpassed their European 
predecessors, and how, in the course of a 
short century, they extended their empire 
from the confines of Afghanistan to the 
Irrawaddi, and from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. The thanks of all stu- 
dents, and in a reflected sense of the 
public at large, are due to any one who, 
with adequate knowledge and facilities, 
undertakes the task of summarizing these 
important records, so that the information 
contained in them, but long lost sight of, 
may become available for the general 
reader. Such a task has attracted Dr. 
George Birdwood, of the India Office, a 
well-known Oriental scholar, and the result 
of some six months’ close labor lies be- 
fore us in the shape of one of the most in- 
teresting blue-books it has been our lot 
to peruse. The particular records with 
which Dr. Birdwood deals are exception- 
ally attractive. They treat more espe- 
cially of the early days of the East India 
Company, and of that older process — of 
which the English company was only a 
late manifestation — which had been stead- 
ily going on for centuries — viz., the ten- 
dency of the Western nations to gravitate 
towards the East in search of trade expan- 
sion. This natural movement has been 
called the quest of India. It is when writ- 
ing of this portion of the subject that Dr. 
Birdwood is both most instructive and 
entertaining. As the chronicler of that 
quest from the earliest times he has sum- 
marized the narratives of Christian, Arab, 
and other travellers in the countries of 
Asia, and then he has also described the 
history of Portuguese, Dutch, and En- 
elish trade with Incia and the East. 

From trade to conquest soon proved to 
be but a short transition. If the history 
of the countries of Asia shows one thing 
more than another, it proves that they 
have been subject to greater depths of 
depression than has been the case with 
those of Europe. With the exception of 
China, the debt for great splendor and 
prosperity has been due to a man, to a 
greater ruler. When he has quitted the 
scene he has generally left his kingdom an 
easy prey to the aggressor, and especially 
ill-able to cope with those European ad- 
venturers who began with the dawn of the 
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sixteenth century to assert the superiority 
of the West over the less vigorous peoples 
of the East. The Portuguese and Dutch 
came to trade; they remained to conquer. 
The weakness of the shah gave Albu- 
querque the opportunity of making the Por- 
tugucse the foremost nation in the Persian 
Gulf. The dissensions among the prince- 
lets of the islands of the Archipelago re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Dutch 
in a quarter of Asia in which they may be 
said to be still supreme. The shores of 
India and the coast of China also wit- 
nessed the triumph of these irresistible 
traders. But although the sword and 
arquebuss were freely resorted to, they 
did not aspire to achieve more than the 
monopoly of a trade. The task of main- 
taining that monopoly led to conquest, and 
for long Portugal and Holland were the 
two most successful alien powers in Asia. 
It was not to be supposed that the bold 
mariners of Queen Elizabeth would re- 
main supine under the inducement placed 
so temptingly before them by the tales 
brought home by those few of their coun- 
trymen who had navigated the seas of the 
Spice Islands, and had heard reports of 
the undreamed-of splendors of the cities 
of Hindustan. Other European nations 
were basking in the enjoyment of those 
luxuries, was it to be supposed that the 
“ sea-dogs ” of Hawkins and Drake would 
remain content to foregothem? The cap- 
ture of a Portuguese carrick — the “d//adre 
de Dios” —in 1592 by some English priva- 
teers may be said to have given the first 
impulse to English trade with the East. 
The merchandise captured on board that 
vessel represented, as in a glass, the pro- 
duction of India and China, but still more 
valuable than its costly cargo was the sin- 
gle copy of “ The Notable Register of the 
Whole Government and Trade of the Por- 
tuguese in the East Indies.” That book 
laid bare at a glance the value of Portugal’s 
Eastern trade. It showed that the prize 
was well worth an effort to secure. In 
its discovery may be found the origin 
of the London East India Company. 

Of all trading companies that this world 
has seen, none have equalled in splendor 
of achievement that which was incorpor- 
ated by royal charter on the last day 
of the year 1600 by Queen Elizabeth at 
the request of the merchants of London. 
But its origin was insignificant enough. 
It owed its existence to the veriest chance. 
A few short years, and Elizabeth would 
have been nomore. It is doubtful whether 
James would have acted in the same wise 
way as his predecessor. For a century 





and a half the English merchants fought 
with and traded against their rivals in the 
East, just as at an earlier day they had 
fought and traded on the Spanish Main. 
But the result was, to say the least, ambig- 
uous. At the most we only held our own, 
But during those years a great change was 
coming over the character of southern 
Asia. In India the vitality of the mogul 
was fast waning. The strength of Akbar, 
the magnificence of Aurungzeb, had be- 
come traditions. The country was seem- 
ingly on the verge of disruption. Its one 
hope appeared to consist in the attainment 
of supreme place by the Marathas. The 
shock which Nadir Shah had dealt the 
house of Baber when he sacked Delhi 
was still reverberating through the land. 
It was at this crisis ia the affairs of India 
that the traders, who had for so many gen- 
erations been content to hold their facto- 
ries on its coast, began to perceive the 
chance that lay before them for extending 
their influence throughout the country. 
The French were, probably, the first to 
permit dreams of ambition to disturb the 
dull routine of the counting-house. Up 
to this time it had been a trade question; 
henceforth the subject passed into the 
region of politics. The historic rivalry of 
England and France burned as fiercely in 
the Carnatic and on the coast of Coro- 
mandel as it did in the Netherlands and 
on the Rhine. When the two great pow- 
ers commenced their struggle for suprem- 
acy in India in that war in which the two 
master-minds, Clive and Dupleix, were so 
worthily typical of their countries, both 
the Dutch and the Portuguese sank into 
insignificance. They were able enough to 
maintain their position as traders; but 
when it became a question of empire they 
were effaced in the contest of the two 
great powers of Europe. When that war 
closed it left England the victor; but if 
we carefully consider what was the condi- 
tion of India at that time we shall arrive 
at the conclusion that, although the vic- 
tory was complete, it needed but a revival 
on the part of the mogul to have rendered 
our conquest of Bengal an impossibility. 
Fortunately for us, the inroads of the Af- 
ghans under Ahmed Khan fought our bat- 
tle, and when he destroyed the Maratha 
army at Paniput, not only was India saved 
from becoming Maratha, but the task of 
making it British was simplified. The 
perusal of Dr. Birdwood’s interesting 
book, with all its quaint extracts and ster- 
ling solidity, brings more clearly before us 
even than the pages of an Indian histo 
rian, the actual manner in which British 
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rule has been extended over that empire, 
the recital of whose wealth urged our 
early mariners to emulate the deeds and 
enterprise of the Phoenicians. Rapid as 
has been the progress since Clive laid the 
foundation-stone of the edifice in his he- 
roic defence of Arcot — when the Mara- 
thas learnt for the first time that English- 
men could fight— it has been a gradual 
growth. Step by step has it attained those 
goodly proportions which are at once the 
envy and the wonder of the world. 


CAVES OF PREHISTORIC MAN IN 


MORAVIA. 


RESPECTING the discoveries which have 
just been made in certain caves in Mora- 
via some interesting details are published 
in the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung. For 
some months past excavations have been 
going on upon the Kotoutsch hill, near 
. Stramberg, which have already brought to 
light a large number of remains of the 
highest scientific interest. The work has 
been carried on under the direction of 
Herr J. Maschka, a master at the Real- 
schule of Neutitschein, who has conducted 
the operations in the most systematic and 
careful manner. The spots where ihe 
most important discoveries have been 
made are the two caves of Schipka and 
Tchertova Dira (or the Dwarf’s Cave). 
The objects which have been found and 
the position in which they were discovered 
proves in the clearest possible manner 
that both the caves mentioned were inhab- 
ited by man in prehistoric ages. The cave 
of Schipka, the roof of which has partly 
fallen in, was, it is shown, occupied by 
human beings in the oldest stone age, or 
palzolithic period, while the occupants of 
the Dwarf’s Cave lived at a later era, when 
man was already, to some extent, ac- 
quainted with the use of metals. It is 
further evident that the caves were occu- 
pied by man at a period contemporary 
with the existence of the mammoth and 
cave bear, as, at a depth of one metre, 
among the remains of these animals there 
were found bones which had been burnt 
and others which had been artificially 
fashioned. The objects obtained in the 
Schipka cave comprise thousands of bones 
_ of antediluvian animals, as the mammoth, 
rhinoceros, cave bear, horse, cave ox, stag, 
reindeer, etc. Further, there are thou- 
sands of separate teeth and horns of these 
animals, besides numerous well-preserved 
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stone and bone tools, which were dug up 
as far down as three metres below the floor 
of the cave. In the uppermost layer of 
the cave floor the excavators also found 
seven objects in bronze, consisting of a 
celt, five concentric rings, and one ring 
with a rectangular cross or wheel with four 
spokes. In the Tchertova Dira the dis- 
coveries include bones of the cave bear, 
reindeer, edelhirsch, primeval ox, etc., be- 
sides numerous pieces of horn showing 
artificial work and many well-preserved 
bone objects and tools, such as awls or 
bodkins and pins or needles, pierced with 
holes; three and four edged arrow heads, 
rough and unpolished stone tools of flint, 
jasper, and chalcedony; fragments of very 
different kinds of earthenware vessels, 
with and without graphite coating, which 
had been made by hand, without the use 
of the potter’s wheel, and which are 
covered with characteristic ornaments. 
Further, there are some three-edged ar- 
row-points of bronze, with a hole for 
poison; there are teeth pierced with a 
hole, mussel shells, whetstones, and bob- 
bins for spinning. On the crown of the 
hill above this cave extensive patches of 
ground on which there had been fires have 
been found, and immediately under the 
turf, along with numberless fragments of 
pottery, there were dug up fragments of 
graphite vessels, stone tools, and, among 
other things, a knife one hundred and 
seventeen millimétres in length, a polished 
ball with a hole through it, and various 
bronze and iron objects. As in Austria 
cave remains of this kind, with the excep- 
tion of those of the Vypusthek Cave, have 
never been discovered, and as in all cen- 
tral Europe they have but seldom been 
found, it is readily understood that these 
excavations are exciting the keenest in- 
terest among anthropologists, and it is to 
be hoped that the researches may be fully 
and thoroughly carried out, as it is to be 
anticipated that there are still many more 
objects of interest yet to be brought out of 
their hiding-places, where they have lain 
for thousands of years, in order to help to 
clear up the mystery of man’s first appear- 
ance on the earth. By the result of the 
excavations we have above described the 
series of discoveries in reference to the 
original human inhabitants of central Eu- 
rope has been considerably extended. The 
nearest spots in middle Europe where dis- 
coveries have been made similar to these 
in Moravia are in the south-west of Ger- 
many, thus leaving a wide interval in which 
nothing of the kind has up to the present 
time been found. 








